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NOMINATION  OF  LEE  PATRICK  BROWN 


TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:38  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-215,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. 

Also  present:  Senators  Kennedy,  DeConcini,  Simon,  Kohl,  Fein- 
stein,  Moseley-Braun,  Hatch,  Thurmond,  Simpson,  Grassley,  Spec- 
ter, and  Brown. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  JOSEPH  R.  BIDEN,  Jr.,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Let  me  begin  by 
thanking  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
granting  us  his  leave  to  use  his  committee  room  and,  by  way  of 
very  brief  explanation,  apologize  to  my  colleagues  and  the  press  for 
the  last-minute  change  in  the  schedule. 

I  was  aware  that  tomorrow  is  a  Jewish  holiday.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  conditions  upon  which  we  usually  operate  were  not  satis- 
factory to  some  of  our  Jewish  colleagues,  which  is  that  the  holiday 
begins  at  sundown,  and  one  of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Specter, 
came  to  me  yesterday  and  asked  that  although  that  had  been  the 
practice  to  finish  Senate  business  by  sundown,  that  that  created  a 
hardship  on  some  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  wished  to  at- 
tend the  hearing  and  wished  to  participate  in  the  hearing,  and 
asked  whether  or  not  I  would  be  willing  to  move  the  hearing  up 
to  accommodate  that  concern  and  that  need. 

I  realized  it  caused  great  inconvenience  to  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  press,  whom  I  must 
apologize  to  by  suggesting  that  they  did  not  get  much  notice  on  the 
change  in  the  time.  I  nonetheless  chose  to  do  that  to  err  on  the  side 
of  honoring  what  seemed  to  be  a  legitimate  request  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  So  I  appreciate  very  much  allowing 
the  change. 

We  have  a  very  distinguished  panel  of  introducers  whom  I  will 
introduce  in  just  a  second  after  I  make  a  brief  formal  opening 
statement.  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  for  a  simi- 
larly brief  statement  and  then  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House,  and  one  of  the  leading 
spokespersons  and  most  knowledgeable  people  in  the  Congress  on 
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the  drug  problem  we  face  in  America,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman  Rangel. 

I  might  add  at  this  moment  that  Senator  D'Amato  also  wished 
to  be  here  but,  because  of  the  change  in  schedule,  he  is  unable  to 
be  here — he  has  another  committee  hearing — to  be  an  introducer. 

Senator  Krueger  has  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record  in 
support  of  the  nominee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Krueger  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Bob  Krueger 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members:  I  am  honored  for  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Lee  Patrick  Brown  to  be  director  for  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  any  American  who  is  more  qualified  to  fill  this  highly 
important  post.  I  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  how  his  credentials  could  be  more 
comprehensive  or  striking:  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 

*  *  *  Chief  of  the  Houston  Police  Department  *  *  *  Commissioner  of  the  Atlanta 
Department  of  Public  Safety  *  *  *  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  ♦  *  *  a  doctorate  in  criminology  *  *  *  an  eminent  academic  career 

*  *  *  nationwide  recognition  as  a  pragmatic  thinker  whose  observations  are  backed 
by  experience. 

Dr.  Brown  has  proved  his  abilities  as  a  capable  and  budget-minded  administrator, 
as  a  law  enforcement  leader,  and  as  a  crime  fighter.  When  New  York  Mayor  Dinkins 
was  under  pressure  to  defeat  a  surge  in  crime,  Dr.  Brown  answered  with  his  Safe 
Streets-Safe  City  Program.  A  leading  advocate  of  community  policing — an  issue  this 
Congress  is  learning  the  effectiveness  of — he  increased  the  number  of  patrol  officers 
on  the  streets  and  in  communities  from  750  to  3,000.  The  result  was  a  20-month 
string  of  decreases  in  reported  crimes. 

Working  with  scant  resources,  he  doggedly  showed  equal  success  in  community 
policing  in  Houston  back  in  my  home  state.  In  his  eight  years  there,  he  resuscitated 
the  image  of  the  Houston  PD,  found  a  way  to  expand  his  department  despite  strin- 
gent budget  cuts,  and  won  the  respect  of  Houston  government  and  the  Houston  com- 
munity. 

His  record  at  building  partnerships  among  police,  government  agencies,  and  the 
public  testifies  to  his  stature  and  ability.  That  record  is  not  only  the  result  of  im- 
mense competence.  It  is  the  product  of  deeply  held  values  that  deserve  greater  rep- 
resentation in  public  service.  I'm  sure  you  will  be  iinpressed,  as  I  was,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  remarks  Dr.  Brown  made  about  why  police  officers  must  rise  above  the  vio- 
lence and  despair  of  the  scene  they  face  every  day. 

"Why  should  police  be  different?"  he  asked.  "Because  we  know  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Because  we  know  the  difference  between  decency  and  inde- 
cency. *  *  *  If  we  don't  stand  by  values,  who  will?  If  we  don't  set  an  example,  who 
will?  *  *  *  On  the  streets  where  the  dealer  or  the  mugger  would  rule,  the  cop  may 
be  the  only  powerful  sjonbol  of  decency  left." 

Mr.  Chairman,  confirming  Lee  Patrick  Brown  would  be  far  more  than  a  ssonbol. 
It  would  be  the  firmest  possible  declaration  that  this  government  and  this  nation 
intend  to  lash  back  vigorously  and  effectively  at  criminal  forces  that  undermine 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Today,  the  Judiciary  Committee  considers  the 
nomination  of  Lee  Brown  to  be  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  His  nomination  comes  at  a  critical  time  of  review  and  re- 
evaluation  of  our  Nation's  response  to  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

Four  years  ago,  this  committee  confirmed  the  Nation's  first  Drug 
Director  and  the  administration  issued  its  first  National  Drug 
Strategy.  These  acts  answered  the  call  of  many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  national  commitment  and  a  nationally  directed  effort 
in  fighting  the  drug  epidemic.  Today,  after  4  years  of  increased  at- 
tention and  increased  funding  in  this  effort,  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  ask  what  have  we  achieved  and  what  have  we  learned. 

We  now  have  a  record  of  both  successes  and  failures  in  the  fight 
against  illegal  drugs.  We  have  before  us  the  hard  lessons  about 


what  works  and  what  does  not  work  in  fighting  drug  addiction  and 
the  drug-related  crime  that  flows  from  it.  The  big  picture  remains, 
in  my  view,  very  troubling.  From  September  of  1989  to  the  close 
of  last  month,  the  Federal  Government  spent  $38.5  billion  combat- 
ing the  drug  epidemic.  Nonetheless,  hard-core  drug  addiction,  drug- 
fueled  crime  and  violence,  and  drug  supplies  have  worsened  since 
that  time. 

Beneath  the  surface,  the  experience  of  the  past  4  years  shows, 
as  well,  that  there  are  methods  of  fighting  the  drug  epidemic  that 
do,  in  fact,  work.  The  challenge  is  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past 
4  years  and  focus  our  resources  on  those  strategies  that  work  and 
jettison  those  that  do  not. 

The  burden  of  turning  these  lessons  into  a  more  successful  strat- 
egy will  fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Nation's  new  Drug  Di- 
rector. Dr.  Brown  has  been  nominated  to  what  has  always  been  a 
very  tough  job.  The  Drug  Director  is  responsible  for  what  many 
consider  an  overwhelming,  and  some  consider  an  undoable  task; 
that  is,  creating,  implementing  and  coordinating  the  entire  Govern- 
ment strategy  for  fighting  an  entrenched,  complicated,  multifaceted 
problem  that  was  a  long  time  in  the  making  and  will  not  go  away, 
no  matter  how  well  organized  we  are,  in  any  short  time. 

The  past  Drug  Directors  have  received  mixed  reviews,  at  best.  In 
part,  I  believe  the  authority  of  the  office  has  been  inadequate  to 
permit  the  Director  to  meet  his  responsibilities.  In  addition,  under 
past  Drug  Directors,  the  office  has,  in  my  view,  lost  its  bearings, 
expending  too  much  energy  on  politics  at  great  loss  to  the  practical 
effectiveness  of  the  drug-fighting  effort.  We  have  to  learn  from 
these  lessons  as  well,  I  submit. 

What  are  the  specific  steps  the  past  4  years  would  recommend 
to  us  to  initiate?  As  described  in  detail  in  this  committee's  Fourth 
Annual  Drug  Strategy  which  I  released  last  month,  I  believe  they 
are  as  follows,  very  briefly. 

First,  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  the  past  4  years  tell  us 
that  we  must  commit  a  far  greater  share  of  Federal  resources  to 
aiding  proven  State  and  local  law  enforcement  programs.  We  must 
also  take  the  steps  necessary  to  hold  hard-core  drug  addicts  ac- 
countable, ensuring  that  punishment  is  tough,  swift  and  sure,  de- 
veloping more  cost-effective  alternative  sanctions  for  first-time  non- 
violent offenders,  and  forcing  into  treatment  the  millions  of  hard- 
core drug  addicts  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  with  respect  to  drug  treatment,  the  lessons  of  the  past 

4  years  dictate  that  the  Nation  must  move  to  cut  the  900,000  hard- 
core addict  treatment  shortfall,  and  cut  it  swiftly. 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe  the  most  effective  means  of  combating 
drug  abuse  is  through  the  reform  of  the  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem to  make  treatment  readily  available  to  those  who  need  it.  In 
the  interim,  we  must  take  the  steps  to  target  immediate  and  sig- 
nificant resources  to  expanding  existing  drug  treatment  programs. 

I  realize,  as  I  look  at  Representative  Rangel  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  these  are  things  they  have  been 
calling  for,  as  well,  and  know  more  about  than  I  do,  particularly 
on  the  medical  front,  with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  believe, 

5  or  6  years  ago,  suggesting  that  drug  treatment  should  be  avail- 
able under  our  system. 


Third,  we  must  support  efforts  by  the  Nation's  top  medical  re- 
searchers, in  my  view,  to  develop  drug  treatment  addiction  by  fully 
funding  the  medications  development  program  that  leads  the  Fed- 
eral effort  in  this  critical  research  area. 

Fourth,  on  the  international  drug  front,  we  have  to  accept  the  re- 
ality that  increased  funding  of  efforts  to  chase  ever-changing  routes 
and  tactics  of  international  drug  kingpins  have  not  diminished  the 
amount  of  drugs  pouring  over  our  borders. 

It  is  time  to  reassess  the  wisdom  of  devoting  massive  resources 
to  international  interdiction  efforts,  particularly  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  has  received  the  most  significant  funding  in- 
creases in  the  past  4  years,  but  whose  programs  have  not  proven 
very  effective,  and  I  might  add,  in  fairness  to  them,  who  did  not 
want  these  programs  in  the  beginning. 

Last,  the  Congress  has  decreased  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  drug  interdiction  by  $100  million  for  the  current 
year.  This  fall  when  Congress  sets  the  next  year's  budget  appro- 
priations, we  will  have  a  factual  record  on  which  to  determine  fu- 
ture budget  allocations. 

At  the  same  time,  alternative  steps  exist  for  reorienting  our 
international  drug  efforts  to  attack  the  economic  roots  of  cocaine 
production  and  focusing  our  international  efforts  on  new  sources  of 
drug  production  at  the  earliest  stages  when  countermeasures  are 
most  effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of  my  statement  be 
placed  in  the  record  as  if  read.  Let  me  suggest,  in  closing,  in  my 
view  there  is  no  better  candidate  to  lead  the  war  on  drugs  than  Lee 
Brown.  I  must  admit  when  the  President  asked  me  back  as  early 
as  December  who  I  would  recommend,  I  indicated  that  if  he  could 
get  Dr.  Brown,  he  would  be  my  first  choice.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  is  why  you  got  the  job.  Many  people  recommended  that  at  the 
same  time. 

The  nominee  who  comes  before  us  today  has  devoted  his  life  to 
law  enforcement,  starting  out  as  a  cop  on  the  beat  30  years  ago. 
After  returning  to  school  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in  sociology  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  criminology,  he  spent  a  decade  in  academics  exploring 
creative  responses  to  criminal  conduct.  In  1978,  he  began  to  put  his 
theories  to  the  test,  first,  as  Atlanta's  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
where  he  began  community  policing  experiments. 

In  1989,  Dr.  Brown  became  New  York  City's  Police  Commis- 
sioner, running  the  Nation's  largest  police  department.  He  ex- 
panded the  force  and  again  introduced  community  policing  pro- 
grams. Last  fall.  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  academia,  from  which  the 
President  has  recalled  him  yet  again.  I  believe  Dr.  Brown  has  the 
knowledge,  the  experience  and  the  commitment  to  offer  real  leader- 
ship in  the  Nation's  fight  against  drugs. 

Dr.  Brown,  as  I  said  to  you  privately  before  we  came  down  here, 
you  are  one  of  the  people  in  this  administration  and  in  others  who 
are  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  call  the  shots.  We  have 
agreed  to  have  your  staff  cut  significantly  in  return  for  elevating 
the  status  and  the  standing  of  the  office  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  compete  at  that  Cabinet  table.  My  strong  recommendation  to  you 
is  you  pick  the  people  you  think  know  the  best.  Don't  listen  to  any- 
body's political  advice  and  go  after  this  problem. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Chairman  Biden  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

Today  the  Judiciary  Committee  considers  the  nomination  of  Lee  Brown  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  His  nomination  comes  at  a  critical  time 
of  review  and  re-evaluation  of  our  Nation's  response  to  illegal  drugs. 

Four  years  ago  this  committee  confirmed  the  Nation's  first  Drug  Director  and  the 
administration  issued  its  First  National  Drug  Strategy.  These  acts  answered  the 
call  of  many  of  us  on  this  committee  for  a  national  commitment  and  a  nationally 
directed  effort  in  fighting  the  drug  epidemic. 

Today — after  four  years  of  increased  attention  and  increased  funding  for  this  ef- 
fort— we  must  ask:  What  have  we  achieved?  What  have  we  learned? 

We  now  have  a  record  of  both  successes  and  failures  in  the  fight  against  illegal 
drugs — we  have  before  us  some  hard  lessons  about  what  works,  and  what  does  not, 
in  fighting  drug  addiction  and  drug-related  crime. 

The  big  picture  remains  troubled:  from  September  1989  to  the  close  of  last  month, 
the  Federal  Government  spent  $38.5  biUion  combating  the  drug  epidemic.  Nonethe- 
less, hard-core  drug  addiction,  drug-fueled  crime  and  violence,  and  drug  supphes 
have  worsened  since  that  time. 

But  beneath  the  surface,  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years  shows  as  well  that 
there  are  methods  of  fighting  the  drug  epidemic  that  work.  The  challenge  is  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  past  four  years  and  locus  our  resources  on  those  strategies  that 
work. 

The  burden  of  turning  these  lessons  into  a  more  successful  strategy  will  fall 
squarely  on  the  Nation's  new  Drug  Director.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  nominated  to  what 
has  always  been  a  tough  job. 

'The  Drug  Director  is  responsible  for  what  many  consider  an  overwhelming  task — 
creating,  imp-ementing,  and  coordinating  the  entire  Government's  strategy  for  fight- 
ing an  entrenched,  complicated,  multi-faceted  problem. 

Past  Drug  Directors  have  received  mixed  reviews  at  best.  In  part,  I  believe  the 
authority  of  the  office  has  been  inadequate  to  permit  the  Director  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility. In  addition,  under  past  Drug  Directors,  the  office  has  lost  its  bearings — 
expending  too  much  energy  on  politics,  at  great  loss  to  the  practical  effectiveness 
of  its  drug  fighting  efforts. 

We  must  learn  from  these  lessons  as  well. 

What  are  the  specific  steps  the  past  four  years  recommend?  As  described  in  detail 
in  the  committee's  Fourth  Annual  Drug  Strategy,  released  last  month,  I  believe  the 
key  lessons  are  as  follows: 

First,  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  the  past  four  years  tell  us  that  we  must 
commit  a  far  greater  share  of  the  Federal  resources  to  aiding  proven  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  programs. 

We  must  also  take  the  steps  necessary  to  hold  hard-core  drug  addicts  account- 
able— ensuring  that  punishment  is  tough,  swift,  and  sure,  developing  more  cost-ef- 
fective alternative  sanctions  for  first-time  or  nonviolent  offenders,  and  forcing  into 
treatment  the  milUons  of  hard-core  drug  addicts  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  with  respect  to  drug  treatment,  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  years  dictate 
that  the  Nation  must  move  to  cut  the  900,000  hard-core  addict  treatment  shortfall. 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe  the  most  effective  means  of  combating  drug  abuse  is 
through  reform  of  the  Nation's  health  care  system  to  make  treatment  readily  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  it.  In  the  interim,  we  must  take  steps  to  target  immediate  and 
significant  resources  to  expanding  existing  drug  treatment  programs. 

Third,  we  must  support  efforts  by  the  Nation's  top  medical  researchers  to  develop 
medicines  to  treat  drug  addiction  by  fully  funding  the  medications  development  pro- 
gram that  leads  the  Federal  effort  on  this  critical  research. 

Fourth,  on  the  international  drug  front,  we  must  accept  the  reality  that  increased 
funding  of  efforts  to  chase  the  ever-changing  routes  and  tactics  of  international  drug 
kingpins  have  not  diminished  the  amount  of  drugs  pouring  over  our  borders. 

It  is  time  to  reassess  the  wisdom  of  devoting  massive  resources  to  the  inter- 
national interdiction  effort — particularly  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  has 
received  the  most  significant  funding  increases  during  the  past  four  years,  but 
whose  programs  have  not  proven  effective. 

The  Congress  has  decreased  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation  for  drug 
interdiction  by  $100  million  for  the  current  year.  This  fall,  when  Congress  sets  the 
next  year's  budget  appropriations,  we  will  have  a  factual  record  on  which  to  deter- 
mine future  budget  adlocations. 

At  the  same  time,  alternative  steps  exist,  including  re-orienting  our  international 
efforts  to  attack  the  economic  roots  of  cocaine  production  and  focusing  our  inter- 


national  effort  on  new  sources  of  drug  production  at  the  earliest  stages,  when  coun- 
termeasures  can  be  most  effective. 

And,  we  must  exercise  leadership  in  diplomatic  channels  to  raise  the  level  ol  at- 
tention drug  trafficking  receives  internationally,  and  to  increase  cooperation  be- 
tween governments  in  joining  the  fight. 

Fifth,  we  must  provide  drug  education  and  prevention  programs  for  every 
schoolchild  in  the  >fation.  And  we  must  direct  particular  attention  to  our  juvemle 
justice  system— to  the  children  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  our  next  generation  of 
drug  addicts  and  violent  criminals. 

Finally,  to  lead  the  Nation's  antidrug  effort,  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  years 
teach  the  absolute  necessity  of  tough,  credible,  and  effective  leadership  by  the  Drug 

The  efforts  to  streamUne  the  Drug  Director's  office  announced  by  President  Clin- 
ton is  consistent  with  the  original  intentions  of  Congress  in  creating  the  office.  What 
will  win  the  drug  war  is  more  leadership — not  more  bureaucracy. 

President  Clinton  has  agreed  that  the  Drug  Director  will  be  a  Cabinet  level  posi- 
tion, a  decision  I  believe  is  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  national  fight  against 
drugs.  And  I  hope  he  will  ensure  that  the  office  has  all  the  necessary  authority- 
over  budget  and  personnel — to  ensure  the  coordination  of  the  drug  effort. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  better  candidate  to  lead  the  war  on  drugs  than  Dr.  Lee 
Brown.  The  nominee  who  comes  before  us  today  has  devoted  his  life  to  law  enforce- 
ment, starting  out  as  a  "cop  on  the  beat"  thirty  years  ago.  .1 

After  returning  to  school  to  earn  a  masters  in  sociology  and  a  Ph.D  in  criminology, 
he  spent  a  decade  in  academics,  exploring  creative  responses  to  criminal  conduct. 
In  1978,  he  began  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test^first  as  Atlanta's  public  safety 
commissioner,  where  he  began  communitv  poUcing  experiments. 

In  1989,  Dr.  Brown  became  New  York  City's  police  commissioner — runmng  the 
Nation's  largest  police  department.  He  expanded  the  force  and  again  introduced 
community  policing  programs.  ,     ,     ,     t,      . ,        ,  ,,  j 

Last  fall.  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  academia  from  which  the  President  has  recalled 
him  yet  again.  I  believe  Dr.  Brown  has  the  knowledge,  the  esroerience,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  offer  real  leadership  of  the  Nation's  fight  against  drugs. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  his  views  on  how  best  to  fight  drug  addiction  and 
drug-related  crime,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  the  coming  years— 
to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  ensure  a  more  effective  national  drug  strategy 
for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  With  that,  let  me  yield  to  my  senior  colleague 
and  then  we  will  introduce  the  distinguished  members  who  are 
here  as  introducers. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORRIN  G.  HATCH,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator  Biden.  I  want  to  wel- 
come you.  Dr.  Brown,  to  the  committee.  Of  course.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan,  and  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  House,  Congressman  Brooks,  we  appreciate  having  you  here, 
and,  of  course,  a  great  fighter  in  this  area.  Congressman  Rangel, 
who  I  think  makes  a  real  difference,  as  well  as  all  of  you  in  fight- 
ing illicit  drugs  in  our  country.  So  we  appreciate  having  you  all 

here  today.  >t    •     >    u  xi.i 

As  this  administration  prepares  to  continue  our  Nations  battle 
against  illicit  drugs,  I  want  to  commend  the  President  for  his  selec- 
tion of  Lee  Brown  to  be  the  Drug  Czar.  Lee  Brown,  former  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York  and  Houston,  brings  a  career  m  law 
enforcement  to  the  Drug  Czar's  office.  He  has  demonstrated, 
through  his  innovative  approaches  to  policing  and  his  drive  to  im- 
prove our  criminal  justice  system's  response  to  crime,  that  he  is 
prepared  to  take  on  the  difficult  job  that  confronts  him. 

When  confirmed,  Lee  Brown  will  be  taking  over  an  office  that 
has  overseen  an  unprecedented  Federal  response  to  the  drug  crisis. 
Four  years  ago.  President  Bush  called  drugs  "the  gravest  threat 


facing  our  Nation  today".  In  response  to  this  threat,  President 
Bush's  budget  request  for  drug-related  funding  increased  to  $12.7 
billion,  a  $6.1  billion,  93-percent  increase  over  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration. In  coordinating  this  effort,  President  Bush  relied 
heavily  upon  his  Drug  Czar. 

We  all  agree  that  our  commitment  to  fight  drugs  must  continue. 
Yet,  I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the  signals  that  this  administra- 
tion is  sending  to  the  American  people  about  its  commitment  to 
continuing  the  fight  against  illicit  drugs.  Before  it  is  too  late,  the 
administration  needs  to  realize  that  the  concept  of  the  war  against 
drugs  is  in  danger  of  being  dismantled  by  the  administration's  rel- 
ative silence. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  it  is  just  early  in  the  game,  but  as  A.M. 
Rosenthal  has  noted  in  a  series  of  columns  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  this  administration's  troubling  signals  on  drug  policy,  the  fight 
against  drugs  cannot  be  won  by  one  weapon  only,  but  by  a  com- 
plete arsenal.  He  mentions  six  weapons:  reduction  of  foreign  drug 
crops;  interdiction  of  drug  smuggling;  enforcement  of  laws  against 
making,  selling  or  using  drugs;  education  against  drugs;  treatment 
of  addicts;  and  Presidential  leadership.  Under  this  administration, 
four  of  the  six,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  in  question — reduction, 
interdiction,  enforcement,  and  Presidential  leadership. 

For  example,  the  Drug  Czar's  office  size  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Now,  that  may  be,  as  Senator  Biden  says,  a  give  so  that  the 
position  is  elevated  to  a  Cabinet-level  position.  I  appreciate  it  being 
brought  up  to  a  Cabinet-level  position,  but  budget  allocations  for 
prosecutors  have  been  reduced,  prison  construction  will  be  cut. 
There  is  talk  about  not  prosecuting  certain  drug  offenses,  and 
interdiction  efforts  will  be  cut  back. 

Efforts  to  reduce  demand  and  to  offer  treatment  to  drug  abusers 
should  remain  a  high  priority.  Senator  Biden  and  I  will  work  to- 
gether, as  I  know  that  our  counterparts  in  the  House  will  work  to- 
gether to  try  and  keep  that  as  a  high  priority.  But  in  my  view,  a 
decision  by  the  Federal  Government  not  to  prosecute  certain  types 
of  drug  offenses  is  tantamount  to  decriminalizing  the  activity,  in- 
creasing de  facto  legalization.  That  will  be  the  result  unless  this 
administration  demonstrates  with  deeds,  not  words,  that  its  view 
is  otherwise. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  should  send  a  strong  signal  that 
drug  control  policy  will  continue  to  be  a  national  priority  by  deliv- 
ering the  national  drug  strategy  required  by  law  providing  the  nec- 
essary international  leadership  in  drug  control  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  law  enforcement. 

In  addition,  this  administration's  antidrug  efforts  must  address 
the  drug  problems  faced  by  rural  areas,  like  my  own  home  State 
of  Utah,  and  I  am  sure  the  rural  areas  in  each  of  your  States.  The 
people  of  Utah  wage  an  effort  against  drug  abuse  as  intense  as  in 
any  other  States.  Moreover,  Utahans,  like  citizens  of  any  other 
State,  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  threat  to  our  children's  lives 
due  to  illicit  drugs.  Americans  and  the  Congress  recognize  the  drug 
problem  and  have  worked  with  the  administration  and  the  Drug 
Czar's  office  to  implement  a  national  strategy  against  drug  abuse. 

I  want  to  compliment  Senator  Biden  for  his  longstanding  leader- 
ship in  this  entire  effort,  and  each  of  you  at  that  table  for  your 
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longstanding  leadership,  because  we  have  worked  with  you  and  we 
know  that  you  are  committed  to  this.  Much  has  been  accomplished. 
More  resources  have  been  devoted  to  the  war  against  drugs.  There 
are  more  drug  education  programs.  We  have  expanded  drug  treat- 
ment capabilities  and  casual  drug  use  has  declined. 

Still,  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  es- 
pecially in  fighting  the  problems  of  hard-core  addiction,  rural  drug 
abuse,  and  drug-related  violence.  As  a  law  enforcement  official,  Lee 
Brown  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  terrible  human  tragedies 
wrought  by  illegal  drugs,  and  I  believe  that  he  possesses  the  ability 
to  get  this  administration's  attention  focused  on  the  drug  war  and 
to  keep  the  administration  from  drifting  away  from  a  strong  anti- 
drug policy. 

Lee  Brown  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  the  ability  to  carry  out 
this  difficult  task.  Through  a  sustained  effort  on  his  part  and  the 
rest  of  the  Clinton  administration,  I  believe  that  we  can  continue 
to  make  progress  in  fighting  drug  abuse  and  drug  abuse-related  vi- 
olence throughout  all  of  America. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  for  accepting  this  position.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  you  in  this  position.  I  intend  to  support  this  admin- 
istration and  you  in  every  way  I  possibly  can,  and  support  my 
chairman  in  any  way  I  possibly  can,  and  work  with  you  great  lead- 
ers in  the  House  to  try  and  resolve  these  problems  as  we  continue 
to  fight  these  terrible,  terrible  problems. 

Now,  I  have  to  apologize  to  you.  Dr.  Brown.  I  had  a  prior  com- 
mitment and  when  we  switched  the  meeting,  I  couldn't  get  out  of 
the  prior  commitment.  But  this  is  extremely  important  to  me  and 
we  do  have  a  number  of  very,  very  excellent  members  of  this  com- 
mittee here  who  I  think  will  cover  the  questions  and  cover  the  mat- 
ter in  great  detail.  But  you  have  got  to  excuse  me  at  this  time,  and 
I  ask  my  chairman's  leave  to  be  excused  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  coming.  I  appreciate  all  of  you  being  here.  I  am 
sorry  I  made  a  little  longer  statement  than  usual,  and  I  hope  that 
you  have  great  success  and  we  are  relying  upon  you  in  having 
great  success. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moynihan? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  that  Senator 
Hatch  has  proceeded,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty,  in  the  Finance 
Committee  room,  to  make  somewhat  more  than  the  perfunctory 
listing  of  the  nominee's  postdoctoral  degrees,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  take  as  much  time  as  you 
want.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  keep  the  spirit  going. 

I  would  tell  first,  if  I  may,  a  sort  of  a  war  story.  It  goes  back  a 
quarter  century,  to  1970.  I  have  just  returned  from  France  and  I 
have  been  involved  about  4  months  in  negotiating  what  would  be 
the  end  of  the  heroin  traffic  that  began  as  opium  in  the  Afyon 
Province  of  Turkey;  went  to  Marseilles,  was  processed  into  heroin, 
made  its  way  to  New  York,  and  we  begin  to  see  the  devastating  ef- 


fects  in  New  York  in  the  early  1960's.  This  became  known  as  "The 
French  Connection,"  a  movie,  and  it  was  very  real  enough. 

I  am  on  a  helicopter  on  my  way  up  to  Camp  David  to  report  to 
the  President  that  that  has  been  done,  the  agreements  in  principle, 
and  the  only  other  person  there  was  George  Shultz,  Director  of 
0MB  at  this  point,  and  he  is  working  heavily  on  his  papers  and 
I  say  to  him,  sitting  opposite,  "George,  I  have  got  good  news;  it 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  put  an  end  to  this  heroin  traffic  that  is 
coming  out  of  Turkey  and  France."  He  looks  up  and  says,  "Good," 
and  back  to  his  papers. 

And  I  say,  "No,  really,  I  think  this  is  it;  the  Securite  in  Paris  has 
agreed.  They  don't  agree  easily.  They  are  going  to  Marseilles;  they 
don't  like  Marseilles,  but  they  will."  He  looks  up  and  he  says, 
"Good."  And  then  I  am  a  little  crestfallen  and  I  say,  "I  suppose 
what  you  are  trying  to  say  is  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand, 
there  will  be  a  supply."  And  he  looked  up  very  slowly  this  time  and 
said,  "You  know,  there  is  some  hope  for  you  yet."  That  was  a  quar- 
ter century  ago,  and  here  we  are. 

The  issue  is  why  have  we  not  been  able  to  address  the  question 
of  demand,  and  this  involves  the  medical  profession  in  a  way  that 
I  don't  think  the  medical  profession  understands.  What  we  call 
drugs  are  the  products  of  the  development  of  organic  chemistry  in 
German  universities  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century,  taking  or- 
dinary, naturally  occurring  substances  such  as  coca  and  opium  and 
raising  them  to  morphine,  heroin,  and  coca  to  cocaine. 

These  began  as  medicines  and  they  turned  out  to  be  iatrogenic, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  medicine  injured  the  patient.  Sigmund 
Freud's  first  publication,  "Uber  Cocaine,"  described  his  efforts  to 
treat  a  patient  with  morphine  addiction  with  cocaine,  and  he  in- 
duced cocaine  psychosis  and  figured  that  didn't  work. 

One  of  the  consequences  is,  there  is  no  prestige  in  science  for 
working  in  this  field.  There  are  50  Nobel  Prizes  to  be  found  for  the 
people  who  break  the  AIDS  virus;  none,  I  think,  for  someone  who 
finds  an  antagonist  to  cocaine.  The  experience  of  methadone  treat- 
ment for  heroin  addiction  is  equivalent. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  promising  things  out  there. 

Senator  MOYNIHAN.  There  are.  We  know  enough  biology  to  have 
to  assume  we  can  do  more  if  we  wish  to  do  more.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  what  we  have  done  here  is  we  have  made  a  choice,  absent 
treatment,  between  a  generalized  problem  that  would  come  about 
from  legalizing  these  drugs  to  a  concentrated  problem  coming  about 
from  making  them  illegal  so  they  can  only  be  reached  in  certain 
settings  where  illegality  flourishes. 

We  have  not  found  a  vocabulary  for  describing  this  choice  we 
make  between  a  generalized  availability  and  availability  only  in 
specific  areas.  We  do  not  cease  availability;  we  simply  concentrate 
it.  The  people  who  are  concerned  haven't  found  a  vocabulary. 

In  1988,  in  the  legislation  of  that  year,  Senator  Nunn  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Senate  in  negotiations.  I  dealt  with  the  demand  side 
and  I  wrote  into  that  legislation,  "treatment  on  request."  I  didn't 
want  to  say  "demand."  "Demand"  seemed  a  little  bit  too  presump- 
tuous for  people  who  are  in  that  situation.  Yet,  so  little  impact  did 
it  have  that  the  Democratic  platform  this  year  called  for  treatment 
on  demand  as  if  it  wasn't  already  statutory.  It  made  no  impact. 
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More  I  can't  say  than  our  description  of  the  person  who  was  to 
lead  this  enterprise — we  have  a  Director  and  two  deputies,  one  for 
demand,  one  for  supply — we  described  him  as  a  czar.  Now,  there, 
sir,  is  a  symbol  of  effective  governance.  [Laughter.] 

God  help  the  successor,  the  third  in  line.  If  anybody  can  do  it, 
Lee  Brown  can  do  it.  You  know  his  record,  sir.  I  stand  here  as  a 
friend  of  his.  When  he  was  the  New  York  Commissioner  he,  among 
other  things,  understood  emphatically  the  personal  aspect  of  these 
matters.  Community  policing  is  his  contribution  to  New  York.  New 
York  is  a  devastated  city  in  this  respect. 

This  work  will  never  succeed  until  we  acquire  a  vocabulary  that 
can  describe  why  it  does  not.  Dr.  Lee  Brown,  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  is  such  a  man  and  I  commend 
him  to  you,  sir,  and  wish  him  every  success  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  taking  the  time  and  the 
tour  with  us.  As  you  know,  this  is  not  the  first  drug  epidemic  we 
have  had  in  America.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  more  people  were  using  what  are  now  illicit  drugs,  which 
were  then  licit,  than  they  are  today. 

Senator  MOYNIHAN.  Morphine  was  developed  in  Germany  in 
1840,  and  the  hypodermic  needle  simultaneously,  and  it  was  osten- 
sibly used  in  the  Civil  War.  Morphine  addiction,  the  hypodermic 
needle  being  the  essential  transferral,  became  known  as  soldier's 
disease  and  it  carried  a  certain  elan;  you  had  been  at  Bull  Run. 
Then  doctors  began  widely  prescribing  it  in  childbirth.  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night"  describes  a  mother  ad- 
dicted to  morphine  in  childbirth. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  pointed  out,  heroin  came  along  as  a  po- 
tential cure  for  morphine  addiction. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  Heroin  was  a  trade  name.  The  Bayer 
Aspirin  people  tried  it  on  their  employees.  It  made  them  feel 
heroish,  and  I  can  show  you,  if  you  like,  if  ycu  are  an  old  Yalee, 
which  you  are  not,  in  the  Yale  Alumni  News  advertisements  for 
heroin  as  being  good  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  yield  to  a  man  who  would 
not  be  swayed  at  all  by  any  Yalee,  I  hope,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  person  to  whom  we  pay 
homage  and  respect.  So,  welcome.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JACK  BROOKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  distinguished  Judiciary  Committee.  Let  me  introduce  the 
distinguished  American  and  public  servant,  my  friend  Dr.  Lee 
Brown.  President  Clinton  has  made  a  thoughtful  choice  in  choosing 
Dr.  Brown  as  his  National  Drug  Control  Policy  Director,  or  Drug 
Czar,  as  the  position  is  commonly  known.  I  hope  what  happens  to 
him  is  not  what  happens  to  most  czars. 

Throughout  his  life,  Lee  has  been  a  man  with  a  clear  mission  to 
make  the  streets,  the  schools  and  the  parks  of  America  safe.  He  not 
only  served  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  cities  throughout 
this  land — Portland,  OR;  Atlanta;  Houston;  and  New  York  City — 
but  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  criminology  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 
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Since  last  fall,  he  has  been  teaching  law  enforcement  courses  at 
Texas  Southern  University  in  Houston,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
students  in  my  home  State  of  Texas  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
such  a  knowledgeable  and  illustrious  man  of  vision  and  action. 

He  brings  to  this  important  job  front-line  experience  in  our  Na- 
tion's battle  against  urban  violence.  As  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Hous- 
ton, he  was  a  leading  advocate  of  community  policing,  which  is  now 
being  used  successfully  all  over  the  country.  His  poUcies  and  phi- 
losophy can  be  simply  stated,  to  get  police  officers  out  from  behind 
the  desk,  out  of  their  squad  cars,  back  into  the  streets  of  the  com- 
munities that  they  serve.  As  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Brown  is  widely,  and  deservedly,  given  credit  for  bringing 
down  that  city's  crime  rate. 

Dr.  Brown's  challenge  is  indeed  daunting  to  reshape  our  national 
drug  policy,  to  give  it  new  direction,  to  deal  with  the  harsh  reality 
of  drugs  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  drug  treatment  throughout  the 
land.  But  if  there  is  anyone  who  is  up  to  the  challenge,  it  is  Lee. 
I  know  that  in  working  closely  with  Attorney  General  Reno,  they 
together  will  forge  a  new  and  more  effective  overall  strategy  in  the 
war  against  drugs.  The  country  is  blessed,  I  believe,  with  Lee  P. 
Brown  who  has  agreed  to  come  to  Washington  to  try  and  lead  this 
Nation  in  this  critical  area. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am 
delighted  to  present  to  you  and  commend  to  you  Lee  Brown  as  your 
next  Director. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressman  Rangel,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  reminded  when  the  be- 
loved Mo  Udall  was  one  of  the  last  people  to  speak  in  the  House 
and  he  said  everything  that  has  to  be  said  has  already  been  said, 
but  not  everybody  has  said  it,  so  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  I  know  war  and  I  have  been  in  combat,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  strategy  set  out  for  our  Nation  combating 
what,  to  me,  is  hemorrhaging  our  society. 

The  most  unique  thing,  I  think,  about  Lee  Brown  is  that  he  is 
not  a  politician,  he  is  not  seeking  high  office.  He  is  dedicated,  he 
is  independent,  and  he  had  to  be  recruited  to  assume  this  great  re- 
sponsibility. He  brings  an  integrity  to  the  process  that  I  think 
would  allow  all  of  us  to  feel  relieved  that  we  know  that  we  are  not 
going  in  a  political  direction,  but  we  are  going  in  a  direction  that 
will  be  best  serving  the  people  of  our  great  country. 

I  think  Senator  Hatch  was  right.  We  have  a  late  start,  but  it  is 
not  just  in  the  last  4  months  or  5  months.  It  is  in  the  last  decade 
or  more,  and  we  now  have  to  say  we  have  got  a  new  person  to  give 
direction  and  recognize  that  he  is  a  Cabinet  official  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Without  that,  the  title 
doesn't  really  mean  anything  at  all. 

So  I  know  when  a  man  this  tall  in  stature  and  background  talks 
with  a  Secretary  of  State,  perhaps  we  can  find  some  answers  as  to 
why  we  find  this  hemorrhage  of  heroin  and  cocaine  pouring  into 
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these  United  States  from  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan;  why  we 
can  enter  treaties  with  our  beloved  friends  in  Mexico  and  can't 
even  get  the  question  of  drugs  on  the  table,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  can  have  its  officials 
risk  their  lives  and  yet  find  that  we  can't  do  anything  in  the  drug- 
producing  territories  of  Peru?  Somebody,  some  secretary,  somehow 
should  be  able  to  give  America  answers  as  to  why  we  face  this 
problem. 

How  could  we  bring  down  the  fears  of  communism  and  say  that 
we  can't  even  protect  our  borders,  with  all  of  the  genius  that  we 
have  had  with  Star  Wars  and  advances  that  we  have  made  in  tech- 
nology, just  to  say  that  we  cannot  win  the  war  in  more  effectively 
protecting  our  borders? 

I  have  found  politically  that  the  best  way  to  pick  up  a  vote  is  to 
talk  about  throwing  the  scoundrels  in  jail.  In  the  House,  we  talk 
about  death  sentences.  I  have  heard  President  after  President  say, 
support  my  antidrug  program,  support  the  crime  bill.  Well,  we  only 
have  about  40,000  people  in  our  Federal  system,  and  yet  we  have 
got  millions  of  people  in  our  jails.  We  are  paying  dearly  in  our 
major  cities  to  keep  these  bums  in  jail,  and  yet  most  of  them,  70 
percent,  return  in  3  to  5  years  and  they  come  out  not  better  in- 
formed, not  better  citizens,  but  it  is  clear  that  warehousing  them 
is  not  the  answer. 

As  much  as  we  want  treatment  on  demand,  when  has  anybody 
ever  heard  any  secretary  of  health  say,  what  kind  of  treatment  are 
we  talking  about?  You  know,  this  treatment  on  demand  has  to  be 
effective  treatment.  Lee  Brown  knows  that  in  my  district  I  am 
fighting  for  treatment  centers  that  only  dispense  methadone.  They 
are  talking  about  detoxification,  they  are  not  talking  about  train- 
ing, they  are  not  talking  about  returning  someone  as  a  human 
being  into  society.  They  are  talking  about  keeping  down  crime  and 
giving  them  what  they  want,  which  is  as  close  as  you  can  get  to 
legalization. 

But  I  guess  the  brightest  spot  that  I  feel  with  Dr.  Brown  is  that 
he  knows  that  we  have  to  give  youngsters  an  alternative.  He  knows 
that  people  have  to  feel  when  a  President  says  America  is  going 
back  to  work,  and  we  mean  jobs,  that  they  somehow  believe  that 
they  fit  into  this  category.  You  take  a  profile  of  the  young  people 
that  we  have  in  prison  and  you  find  illiterates,  people  who  know 
they  are  losers,  and  they  have  no  hope  of  ever  really  being  a  part 
of  this  society. 

I  have  listened  to  Dr.  Brown.  I  have  heard  him,  I  have  talked 
with  people  who  know  him,  and  the  vision  he  has  for  this  country 
means  that  he  is  not  giving  up  on  our  people.  I  think  that  the 
President  is  courageous  in  appointing  someone  with  the  type  of 
independence  that  Dr.  Brown  has,  and  I  don't  know  where  the  war 
has  been  or  what  battles  we  have  won  or  lost,  but  I  feel  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  a  Government  that  has  been  able  to  select  such  an  out- 
standing person  to  lead  us  out  of  where  we  are  and  to  bring  us  to 
higher  ground. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  not  introduce  him,  but  to  be  a  part  of  the  team 
that  is  listening  to  him  and  that  are  fortunate  and  honored  to  sit 
next  to  him.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Congressman,  and  thank  you 
for  all  your  contributions.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
frustrating  that  we  do.  You  and  I  have  been  working  on  this  for 
so  long,  but  just  keeping  working  at  it.  We  are  going  to  get  it  right 
one  of  these  days. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rangel  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel 

Good  morning,  Chairman  Biden  and  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  introcfucing  to  this 
committee,  Dr.  Lee  P.  Brown;  President  Clinton's  nominee  to  be  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP). 

It  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  "introduce"  Lee  Brown — to  the  distin- 
guished Judiciary  Committee,  or  any  other  panel  of  the  Congress.  Lee  Brown  is  well 
known  to  those  of  us  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  in  developing  drug  abuse  pol- 
icy over  the  last  decade. 

The  President  has  made  a  superb  choice  in  selecting  Lee  Brown  to  be  the  national 
drug  policy  coordinator.  He  is  someone  clearly  who  has  the  stature,  expertise  and 
ability  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  that  will  stem  the  insatiable  demand  for 
illicit  drugs  by  so  many  of  our  citizens,  and  control  the  seemingly  unlimited  flood 
of  narcotics  across  our  borders  and  peddled  wantonly  in  neighborhoods  throughout 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  recently  pointed  out  in  your  annual  report  on  the  Na- 
tionad  Drug  Control  Strategy,  any  casual  observer  of  the  current  drug  problem  will 
see  that  its  intensity  is  concentrated  in  urban  communities  around  the  country 
where  a  lack  of  hope  and  opportunity  is  a  breeding  ground  for  chronic  drug  use.  It 
is  this  serious  drug  use  that  is  overloading  the  criminal  justice  system,  creating  in- 
credible stress  on  our  social  service  systems,  and  creating  tremendous  costs  to  our 
health  care  system. 

Lee  Brown  knows  first  hand  that  our  national  drug  control  strategy  must  aggres- 
sively deal  with  the  problem  of  hard-core  drug  use  to  be  successful.  He  knows  to 
do  this  we  must  move  beyond  the  inconclusive  debate  on  how  much  we  are  spending 
on  supply  control,  as  opposed  to  how  much  we  are  spending  on  demand  reduction. 
Yes,  dollars  are  important.  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  important  and  scarce  they  eire.  But  what  is  of  critical  necessity 
to  drug  policy  right  now  is  an  honest  debate  over  what  we  have  accomplished  over 
the  past  decade  and  where  do  we  go  from  here.  How  much  money  we  spend  and 
where  we  are  spending  it  is  only  one  small  part  of  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  is  fashionable  for  many  drug  policy  analysts  to  sit 
around  and  be  critical  of  the  policy  of  the  last  Administration;  to  say  that  it  hasn't 
worked.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  productive  exercise.  Let  us  be  very  candid  on  this 
day  when  we  will  turn  over  this  important  fight  to  a  new  leader — we  unfortunately 
know  very  little  about  what  works  or  doesn't  work  or  where  our  successes  or  failures 
have  been. 

We  cannot  say  we  have  declared  war  on  drug  abuse  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
fight  on  all  fronts.  I  ask  this  committee,  where  has  been  the  fight  on  the  poverty 
front?  On  the  homeless  front?  Where  have  been  those  sections  of  the  National  Drug 
Strategy  that  discuss  how  my  government  is  reaching  out  to  those  most  at  risk  for 
substance  abuse — the  hopeless  and  the  helpless? 

Can  we  really  say  that  we  have  truly  educated  our  children  to  resist  the  lure  of 
drugs?  Has  the  medical  and  scientific  community  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
identifying  effective  drug  treatment  modalities?  And,  once  we  detoxify  an  addict  has 
the  strategy  put  in  place  the  necessary  job  training  and  other  social  services  to  in- 
sure they  have  the  best  chance  at  leading  drug-free,  productive  lives? 

Can  we  say  that  our  law  enforcement  eff"orts  have  reduced  drug  use,  or  have  we 
just  simply  filled  our  jails  and  prisons  with  those  unfortunate  to  be  caught,  and 
while  incarcerated,  received  little  treatment  or  training  opportunities  to  help  insure 
they  do  not  return  to  prison?  Are  our  borders  any  more  secure  from  penetration  by 
the  traffickers,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  military,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Customs? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  in  curtailing  the  produc- 
tion of  illicit  drugs  in  Latin  America,  Mexico,  and  Asia?  Has  the  drug  issue  been 
the  foreign  policy  priority  I  know  this  committee  believes  it  should  be? 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  Congress  enacted  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Acts  of  1986  and  1988,  reasserting  a  strong  Federal  presence  in  drug  abuse 
policy,  we  frankly  have  not  gone  far  enough.  It  is  disingenuous  in  the  extreme  to 
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be  talking  about  shifting  priorities  when  we  have  failed  to  put  in  place  a  real  w£ir 
on  drugs  or  attempted  to  place  high  level  priority  on  any  aspect  of  the  strategy. 

Whether  it  is  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress,  our  diplomats,  drug  treatment 
professionals,  or  law  enforcement  officials,  I  believe  we  all  have  to  a  greater  or  less- 
er degree  let  our  fellow  citizens  down  in  not  dealing  more  vigorously  with  the  drug 
epidemic  that  engulfs  our  nation.  The  fact  that  we  are  holding  this  confirmation 
hearing  in  May — over  four  months  into  the  Administration — with  little  Congres- 
sional or  public  outcry  over  that  fact  calls  into  question  the  commitment  we  are  all 
giving  this  issue. 

So  let  us  all  begin  anew  with  Lee  Brown's  appointment.  Let  us  lower  the  political 
rhetoric  that  has  come  to  characterize  drug  policy  making  and  focus  instead  on 
those  tough  issues  of  why  so  many  become  addicted  to  illegal  drugs;  destroying  their 
lives,  families,  communities,  and  our  social  fabric  in  the  process.  Let  us  target  our 
efforts  where  the  problems  are  and  develop  the  programs  to  address  them.  Lee 
Brown  is  an  innovator.  As  police  chief  in  three  of  our  largest  cities.  New  York,  At- 
lanta, and  Houston,  he  pioneered  programs  in  community  policing.  He  uniquely  un- 
derstands the  need  for  Federal  policy  to  support  creative  State  and  local  programs 
that  foster  improved  relations  between  the  community,  the  pohce  and  other  social 
services  to  break  the  hold  the  dealers  and  the  addicts  have  on  so  many  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  this  type  of  creative  thinking  that  we  need  to  bring  to  all  aspects  of  drug 
policy  making;  foreign  policy,  interdiction,  law  enforcement,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion and  education.  Lee  Brown  will  be  a  full  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
working  as  an  equal  with  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Agencies  under  the  leadership 
and  commitment  of  President  Clinton.  Under  this  structure  I  believe  that  we  can 
develop  the  policies  that  are  required  to  create  an  effective  national  drug  control 
policy. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Dr.  Brown  and  this  Committee  in  that  endeavor, 
and  I  fully  endorse  Lee  Brown's  nomination  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  my  colleagues  have  a  number  of  things 
to  do.  I  thank  them  for  being  here,  and  again  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  allowing  us  to  use  his  meeting  room. 

Senator  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  have  Charlie  Rangel 
get  away  without  cross-examining  him.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
years  to 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  the  same  with  Chairman  Brooks,  if  I 
might.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  put  them  both  under  oath  at  a  later 
date,  but  I  don't  think  either  one  of  you 

Mr.  Brooks.  Any  time.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  either  one  of  you  wants  to  tangle 
with  either  one  of  them. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Dr.  Brown,  if  you  will  stand  and  be  sworn.  Do 
you  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Brown,  I  want  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
had  a  very  difficult  time  in  your  family.  You  lost  your  beloved  wife 
of  many  years  whom  you  were  devoted  to,  but  I  understand  you  do 
have  family  members  that  are  here  and  I  would  like,  if  you  would, 
you  to  introduce  them  to  the  committee,  if  you  would  be  willing. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEE  PATRICK  BROWN,  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Two  of  my  daughters,  Robin  and  Gena,  are 
here,  and  my  youngest  brother.  Earl,  from  Fresno,  CA. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  looked  much  older  than  you.  I  thought 
he  was  much  older.  Since  I  am  the  oldest,  I  like  it  when  everyone 
turns  to  my  younger  brothers  and  says,  who  is  the  oldest.  They 
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don't  really  mean  it,  but  they  like  to  do  that  once  in  a  while,  as 
wrinkled  as  I  get. 

Welcome  to  you  both.  It  is  not  an  easy  job,  maybe  the  toughest 
job  in  the  Cabinet,  and  thank  you  for  being  willing  to  do  it.  And, 
brother,  if  you  are  like  my  brother,  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
extra  work  cut  out  for  you  having  nothing  to  do  with  drug  policy. 
I  don't  know  what  it  will  be,  but  you  are  going  to  have  extra  work. 

I  would  invite  you  to  make  an  opening  statement,  if  you  would, 
and  then  I  am  going  to  withhold  my  time.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
wants  to  make  a  1-minute  statement  before  she  leaves.  Then  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  real  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, who  is  attending  another  hearing  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee room  as  we  speak,  and  then  we  will  go  back  and  forth. 

Please. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  me  begin  by  saying  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  before  this  committee  today.  I  also  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  Chairman  Moynihan  and  Congressman  Rangel 
and  Chairman  Brooks  for  their  kind  words  of  introduction. 

As  I  reflected  upon  what  I  would  say  here  today,  I  kept  thinking 
about  what  a  great  honor  it  is  to  have  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy.  It  is  an  honor  because,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
I  will  be  undertaking  the  most  important  responsibility  of  my  life 
and  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  facing  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  know 
firsthand  the  problems  about  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  the  reason  you  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  to  create 
the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  I  know  you  want  to  see 
the  Office  carry  out  its  mandate  to  make  a  difference  in  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  in  America.  I  share  your  concern  and  hope  to 
work  closely  with  you  and  all  members  of  Congress  in  that  endeav- 
or. 

With  your  guidance,  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
has  raised  the  importance  of  the  drug  issue  in  America.  I  also 
know  that  many  of  you  have  expressed  concerns  as  to  whether  the 
Office,  under  the  President's  reorganization  of  the  White  House, 
will  be  able  to  effectively  continue  to  pursue  its  mission.  As  you 
know,  the  Office  was  never  meant  to  recreate  work  already  being 
done  in  the  various  agencies.  It  was  created  to  bring  coherence  to 
drug  policy,  to  make  it  easier  for  Congress  and  the  President  to  ad- 
dress drug  policy  matters. 

The  President  and  I,  along  with  the  Cabinet  members  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  believe  that  a  more  streamlined  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  led  by  a  Cabinet-level  Director,  will  be  better 
suited  to  such  a  policy  coordination.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  on  how 
best  to  streamline  the  Office  and  still  carry  out  its  mandate. 

I  have  cared  about  the  impact  of  drugs  in  America  for  more  than 
30  years.  I  started  my  police  career  in  San  Jose,  CA,  in  1960, 
where  one  of  my  first  assignments  was  to  work  as  an  undercover 
narcotics  officer.  I  posed  as  a  drug  dealer,  buying  their  drugs  and 
arresting  them  afterwards.  But  during  that  time,  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  me  to  be  in  fear  for  my  own  personal  safety. 
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However,  over  the  years  I  have  seen  the  drug  problem  grow  and 
grow,  with  its  roots  taking  a  firmer  hold  on  our  society  every  day. 
Today,  I  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  dedicated  officer  who  goes  out 
every  day  into  the  streets  of  the  cities  throughout  our  country, 
doing  the  job  I  did  30  years  ago,  but  in  a  completely  changed  and 
much  more  violent  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  cop  on  the  beat  in  San  Jose,  CA,  as  the  sheriff  in 
Portland,  OR,  as  the  Public  Safety  Commissioner  in  Atlanta,  GA, 
as  the  Police  Chief  in  Houston,  TX,  and  as  the  Police  Commissioner 
in  New  York  City  that  I  view  the  damage  that  illegal  drugs  have 
done  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  people. 

It  is  from  that  vantage  point  that  I  have  seen  the  violence,  the 
misery,  despair,  and  even  death  that  drugs  bring  to  once  peaceful 
communities,  and  it  is  from  the  perspective  of  a  police  official  that 
I  have  seen  a  generation  of  our  children  poisoned  by  drugs  or  killed 
by  the  crime  and  violence  illegal  drugs  breed. 

But  years  and  years  of  experience  have  taught  me  all  too  well 
that  the  police  alone  cannot  solve  the  drug  problem  in  America. 
That  is  why  I  am  such  a  strong  advocate  of  community  policing,  a 
partnership  between  the  police  and  the  people,  between  police  and 
social  workers,  treatment  providers  and  other  representatives  of 
government  and  the  private  sector  as  a  means  of  solving  problems. 

As  I  think  about  the  magnitude  of  America's  drug  problem  and 
the  challenge  it  continues  to  present  to  our  Nation,  I  again  reflect 
back  on  my  days  as  an  undercover  narcotics  officer  on  the  streets 
of  San  Jose  when  fighting  drugs  was  far  less  complicated,  when 
there  were  dealers  who  sold  drugs,  undercover  cops  who  posed  like 
dealers,  only  to  arrest  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  know  that 
is  not  even  close  to  the  truth  today.  Instead,  the  truth  is  that  de- 
spite having  made  progress  on  some  fronts,  the  drug  epidemic  con- 
tinues to  rage.  Hard-core  heroin  and  cocaine  use  continues  to  rise. 
The  amount  of  drugs  entering  the  country  continues  to  grow.  As 
one  drug  cartel  abroad  reaches  its  demise,  another  comes  on  to  the 
international  scene.  We,  all  of  us,  not  just  law  enforcement,  still 
have  much  work  to  do. 

We  face  a  situation  today  where  drugs  have  so  permeated  every 
facet  of  our  society  that  the  fight  against  them  must  be  equally 
comprehensive.  Drugs  impact  our  health  care  system  in  the  form 
of  emergency  room  overdoses,  tuberculosis,  AIDS,  and  other  ill- 
nesses. They  invade  our  schools,  impeding  the  learning  process, 
and  they  put  a  drain  on  our  economy  at  least  as  bad  as  the  budget 
deficit  itself.  As  I  see  it  then,  drug  treatment  and  prevention  is  not 
only  good  drug  policy;  it  is  also  good  health  policy,  good  crime  pol- 
icy, and  good  economic  policy. 

Our  drug  policy  will  always  be  intermixed  with  our  concerns 
overseas.  It  must  remain  a  foreign  policy  priority.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  use  our  diplomatic,  political,  economic,  enforcement  and 
interdiction  efforts  to  cut  the  supply  of  drugs  that  comes  from  over- 
seas. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there 
are  some  who  would  argue  that  our  drug  problem  is  of  our  own 
making,  that  it  is  time  we  worried  less  about  it  and  became  more 
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tolerant  of  illegal  drugs  and  their  use.  To  those  persons,  I  say  em- 
phatically, no.  We  must  never,  never  surrender.  I  say  arrest  those 
who  sell  drugs  and  treat  those  who  want  help,  but  never,  never 
surrender. 

If  anything,  the  time  has  come  to  raise  the  public's  consciousness 
and  to  renew  our  efforts  and  recommit  ourselves  to  this  cause,  not 
in  a  war  against  our  own  people,  not  for  political  gain,  but  to  re- 
duce drug  trafficking  and  abuse,  to  reduce  crime  and  violence,  to 
make  our  cities  and  neighborhoods  safer,  to  offer  our  children 
something  better  than  a  life  of  drug-dealing,  to  help  those  already 
addicted  to  drugs  to  lead  more  productive  lives,  to  save  lives,  and 
ultimately  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  we  can  make  a  difference.  The  President  has 
given  me  his  strong  support  and  he  told  me  he  wants  me  to  be  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  and  to  help  him  make  that  difference.  If  you 
confirm  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
devote  all  of  my  energy  and  all  of  my  efforts  to  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  our  fight  against  illegal  drugs. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  courtesy  that  you  have  given  to 
me. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Lee  Patrick  Brown 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee.  Let  me  begin  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  before  this  Committee  today. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Senators  Moynihan  and 
D'Amato  and  Congressman  Rangel  and  Chairman  Brooks  for  their  kind  words  of  in- 
troduction. 

As  I  reflected  upon  what  I  would  say  here  today,  I  kept  thinking  about  what  a 
great  honor  it  is  to  have  been  nominated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  It  is  an  honor  because,  if  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  I  will  be  undertaking  the  most  important  responsibility  of  my  life — 
and  one  of  the  most  important  challenges  facing  our  nation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  know  firsthand  the  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  in  this  country.  That  is  the  reason 
you  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  create  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
I  know  you  want  to  see  the  office  carry  out  its  mandate  and  make  a  difference  in 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  America.  I  share  your  concern  and  hope  to  work  close- 
ly with  you  and  all  Members  of  Congress  in  that  endeavor. 

With  your  guidance,  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  has  raised  the  im- 
portance of  the  drug  issue  in  America,  and  many  of  you  have  expressed  concerns 
as  to  whether  the  office,  under  the  President's  reorganization  of  the  White  House, 
will  be  able  to  effectively  continue  to  pursue  its  mission.  As  you  know,  the  office 
was  never  meant  to  recreate  work  already  being  done  in  the  various  agencies;  it  was 
created  to  bring  coherence  to  drug  policy  and  to  make  it  easier  for  Congress  and 
the  President  to  address  drug  policy  matters.  The  President  and  I — along  with  the 
Cabinet  members  to  whom  I  have  spoken — believe  that  a  more  streamlined  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  led  by  a  Cabinet-level  Director,  will  be  better  siiit- 
ed  to  such  a  policy  coordination  role.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  how  best  to  streamline  the  office  and 
still  carry  out  its  mandate. 

I  have  cared  about  the  impact  of  drugs  in  America  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
I  started  my  police  career  in  San  Jose,  California  in  1960,  where  one  of  my  first 
assignments  was  to  work  as  an  undercover  narcotics  officer.  I  posed  as  a  drug  deal- 
er, buying  their  drugs  and  arresting  them  afterwards.  But  during  that  time,  there 
was  no  reason  to  be  in  fear  for  my  own  personal  safety. 

However,  over  the  years,  I  have  seen  the  drug  problem  grow  and  grow,  with  its 
roots  taking  a  firmer  hold  on  our  society  every  day.  Today,  I  fear  for  the  safety  of 
the  dedicated  officer,  who  goes  out  everyday  into  the  streets  of  cities  throughout  our 
country,  doing  the  job  I  did  over  thirty  years  ago — but  in  a  completely  changed  and 
much  more  violent  environment. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  fromi  the  vantage  point 
of  a  cop  on  the  beat  in  San  Jose,  CaUfornia;  as  the  sheriff  in  Portland,  Oregon;  as 
the  Public  Safety  Commissioner  in  Atlanta,  Greorgia;  as  the  Police  Chief  in  Houston, 
Texas;  and  as  the  Police  Commissioner  in  New  York  City  that  I  view  the  damage 
that  illegal  drugs  have  done  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  people.  It  is  from 
that  vantage  point  that  I  have  seen  the  violence,  misery,  despair  and  even  death 
that  dnigs  bring  to  once  peaceful  communities.  And  it  is  from  the  perspective  of  a 

Eolice  official  that  I  have  seen  a  generation  of  our  children  poisoned  by  drugs,  or 
illed  by  the  crime  and  violence  illegal  drugs  breed. 

But  years  and  years  of  experience  have  taught  me  all  too  well  that  the  police 
alone  can  not  solve  the  drug  problem  in  America.  This  is  why  I  am  such  a  strong 
advocate  of  community  policing — a  partnership  between  police  and  people,  between 
police  and  social  workers,  treatment  providers  and  other  representatives  of  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  private  sector  as  a  means  of  solving  problems. 

As  I  think  about  the  magnitude  of  America's  drug  problem  and  the  challenge  it 
continues  to  present  to  our  Nation,  I  again  reflect  back  on  my  days  as  an  undercover 
narcotics  officer  on  the  streets  of  San  Jose  when  fighting  drugs  was  far  less  com- 

f)hcated — when  there  were  dealers  who  sold  drugs  and  undercover  cops  who  posed 
ike  dealers  only  to  arrest  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  know  that  is  not  even  close 
to  the  truth  today.  Instead,  the  truth  is  that — despite  having  made  progress  on 
some  fronts — the  drug  epidemic  continues  to  rage:  hard-core  heroine  and  cocaine  use 
continues  to  rise,  the  amount  of  drugs  entering  the  country  continues  to  grow;  and 
as  one  drug  cartel  abroad  reaches  its  demise,  another  comes  onto  the  international 
scene.  We — all  of  us,  not  just  law  enforcement — still  have  much  work  to  do. 

We  face  a  situation  today  where  drugs  have  so  permeated  every  facet  of  our  soci- 
ety that  the  fight  against  them  must  be  equally  comprehensive.  Drugs  impact  our 
health  care  system  in  the  form  of  emergency  room  overdoses,  tuberculosis,  AIDS 
and  other  illnesses.  They  invade  our  schools,  impeding  the  learning  process.  And 
they  put  a  drain  on  our  economy,  at  least  as  bad  as  the  budget  deficit  itself  As  I 
see  it  then,  drug  treatment  and  prevention  is  not  only  good  drug  poUcy,  it  is  also 
good  health  policy,  good  crime  policy  and  good  economic  policy. 

Our  drug  policy  will  also  always  be  intermixed  with  our  concerns  overseas;  it 
must  remain  a  foreign  policy  priority.  We  must  continue  to  use  our  diplomatic,  polit- 
ical, economic,  enforcement  and  interdiction  efforts  to  cut  the  supply  of  drugs  that 
comes  from  overseas. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  there  are  some  who 
would  argue  that  our  drug  problem  is  of  our  own  making,  that  it  is  time  we  worried 
less  about  it  and  became  more  tolerant  of  illegal  drugs  and  their  use.  To  these  per- 
sons, I  say — emphatically — No!  We  must  never,  never  surrender.  I  say  arrest  those 
who  would  sell  drugs  and  treat  those  who  want  help.  But  never,  never  surrender. 

If  anything,  the  time  has  come  to  raise  the  public's  consciousness  and  to  renew 
our  efforts  and  recommit  ourselves  to  this  cause.  Not  in  a  "war"  against  our  own 
people,  not  for  political  gain,  but  to  reduce  drug  trafficking  and  abuse,  to  reduce 
crime  and  violence,  to  make  our  cities  and  neighborhoods  safer,  to  offer  our  children 
something  better  than  a  life  of  drug  dealing,  to  help  those  already  addicted  to  drugs 
to  lead  more  productive  lives,  to  save  lives,  and  ultimately  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  we  can  make  a  difference.  The  President  has  given  me  his 
strong  support  and  told  me  be  wants  me  to  be  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  and  to  help 
him  make  a  difference.  If  you  confirm  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  vnll  devote  all  of  my  energy  and  all  of  my  efforts  to  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  oiu*  fight  against  illegal  drugs. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  courtesy  you  have  given  me. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  I  indicated  earUer,  I 
will  yield  my  time,  and  get  back  in  the  rotation,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  who  has  a  brief  statement  she  wishes 
to  make.  Then  we  will  yield  to  the  Senator  for  the  first  round  of 
questioning.  Senator  Thurmond. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  try  to  keep  it  to  a  minute,  since  that  was  your  statement. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  embarrass  you,  but  just  to  say  that  I  am  just 
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delighted  at  this  nomination.  With  so  many  serious  problems  facing 
our  Nation,  there  has  been  a  question  raised  about  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a  serious  war  on  drugs;  whether  the  battle  against 
illegal  drugs  would  be  taken  seriously  and  given  the  priority  in  this 
administration  that  many  of  us  believe  that  it  needs. 

I  think  that  by  nominating  Lee  Brown  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  the  President  has  em- 
phatically answered  whatever  concerns  may  have  existed  about  the 
level  of  priority  that  this  matter  will  take  in  his  administration. 

Under  Lee  Brown's  direction,  not  only  will  the  fight  against  ille- 
gal drugs  continue,  but  I  am  confident  that  this  administration  will 
actively  seek  out  effective  strategies  to  address  the  causes,  not 
merely  the  symptoms,  of  the  scourge  of  drugs  and  drug-related  vio- 
lence. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Brown  briefly  and  dis- 
cussing some  of  our  mutual  concerns  and  approaches.  Particularly 
coming  out  of  a  law  enforcement  family  myself,  it  was  like  there 
was  a  natural  simpatico.  We  were  able  to  communicate  and  talk 
about  his  writings  and  his  support  for  the  whole  concept  of  commu- 
nity policing,  which  is  an  old-fashioned,  newfangled  idea  that  says 
that  the  police  ought  to  work  with  and  as  part  of  the  community 
in  order  to  affect  the  causes  of  the  many  problems  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence that  we  see  in  our  inner  cities,  particularly,  but  all  over  the 
country. 

I  think  that  Lee  Brown  brings  an  enlightened  approach  to  law 
enforcement.  Listening  to  Senator  Moynihan,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  his 
own  statement  convinces  me  that  this  approach,  which  is  a  com- 
prehensive one,  which  is  one  that  calls  for  coordination  of  effort, 
reaching  out  and  recognizing  that  these  issues  just  don't  stand  by 
themselves,  but  it  reaches  from  the  police  on  the  streets  to  our  for- 
eign policy  and  all  of  the  points  in  between  that  have  to  be  brought 
together  to  be  effective  in  really  winning  this  war  on  illegal 
drugs — so  I  just  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Brown.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  your  nomination.  I  commend  the  President  for 
nominating  you  and  for  raising  this  effort  up  to  the  Cabinet  level 
that  it  has  been  raised,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
over  the  next  8  years,  at  least. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Congratulations  on  your 
reelection 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  Which  I  sincerely  hope  will  occur,  as 
well  as  thank  you  for  being  on  this  committee,  because  I  know  you 
have  a  keen  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  will  yield  now  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  but  before  I 
do  let  me  enter  in  the  record — as  was  the  practice  of  the  committee 
back  when  Senators  Thurmond  and  Kennedy  were  Chairs,  and  has 
continued  since  then,  we  have  a  number  of  people  who  have  asked 
to  testify,  99  percent  of  whom  have  submitted  or  are  going  to  sub- 
mit their  letters  and  testimony  for  the  record. 

Those  endorsing  Lee  Brown  include  Senator  Phil  Gramm  of 
Texas  and  roughly  12 — and  I  will  introduce  it  into  the  record — 12 
law  enforcement  agencies;  treatment  and  prevention  experts;  na- 
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tional  organizations,  including  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, a  dozen  of  those;  key  elected  officials — Mario  Cuomo;  Zell  Mil- 
ler, Governor  of  Georgia;  Ann  Richards,  the  Governor  of  Texas;  and 
several  mayors  and  State  representatives  from  around  the  Nation. 
[A  letter  from  Senator  Gramm  and  the  list  of  endorsement  letters 
follow:] 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  25,  1993. 

Hon.  Joseph  Biden, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Biden:  You  have  before  you  today  the  President's  nominee  for 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  PoUcy,  Lee  Brown. 

Lee  Brown's  academic  career  is  impressive:  a  degree  in  Criminology  in  1961  from 
Fresno  State  University,  followed  by  two  Masters  Degrees  in  Sociology  and  Crimi- 
nology. He  concluded  his  education  with  a  Doctorate  in  Criminology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Lee  Brown  when  he  was  Chief  of  Police  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  His  three  decades  of  law  enforcement  began  as  a  beat  cop,  an  undercover 
narcotics  officer,  in  1960.  It  culminated  in  his  being  named  Commissioner  of  Police 
in  New  York  City,  the  largest  police  department  in  the  nation,  in  1990.  In  1992  he 
returned  to  Texas  as  a  professor  at  Texas  Southern  University. 

Lee  Brown's  many  honors  and  awards  are  indicative  of  his  peers'  high  regard  in 
law  enforcement  and  academia  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  his  nomination. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Phil  Gramm, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Endorsement  Letters  for  Lee  Patrick  Brown 

Law  enforcement 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police; 

National  Association  of  Police  Organizations; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers; 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police; 

National  Sheriffs'  Association; 

National  Association  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives; 

Mai  or  Cities  Chiefs; 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association; 

Police  Foundation; 

International  Union  of  Police  Associations,  AFL-CIO; 

And  several  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

Treatment  and  prevention  experts 

National  Education  Association; 

National  Association  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors; 

Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America; 

PRIDE; 

Therapeutic  Communities  of  America; 

SOAR; 

TASC; 

American  Council  for  Drug  Education; 

And  several  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

Key-elected  officials 

Mario  Cuomo,  Governor  of  New  York; 

Zell  Miller,  Governor  of  Georgia; 

Ann  Richards,  Governor  of  Texas; 

And  several  mayors  and  state  representatives  from  around  the  nation. 

The  Chairman.  There  also  are  four  individuals  to  testify  against 
the  nominee,  and  it  flows  from  the  matter  relating  to  the  Crown 
Heights  incident  in  New  York — Rabbi  Hecht,  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee,  National  Committee  for  Furtherance  of  Jewish 
Education;  Dov  Hikind,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
and  Advisory  Board  for  Response  in  Kind;  Mr.  Kaploun,  a  citizen 
of  Crown  Heights;  Jeff  Reznik,  executive  director  of  Response  in 
Kind;  and  Norman  Rosenbaum,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  the  slain  Ha- 
sidic  Jew.  He  is  in  Australia,  I  believe,  at  the  moment,  and  could 
not  be  here. 

[The  list  of  requests  to  testify  follows:] 

Requests  to  Testify 

1.  Rabbi  Sholem  B.  Hecht,  Member  of  Executive  Committee,  National  Committee 
For  Furtherance  of  Jewish  Education. 

2.  Dov  Hikind,  Member  of  Assembly,  State  of  New  York,  and  on  Advisory  Board 
for  "Response  In  Kind",  a  community  human  rights  organization  and  media  watch 
group. 

3.  Yehuda  S.  Kaploun,  citizen  in  Crown  Heights. 

4.  Jeff  Reznik,  Executive  Director  of  "Response  In  Kind". 

5.  Norman  Rosenbamn,  Esq.,  brother  of  slain  Ha^idic  Jew,  Yankel  Rosenbaum. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  their  testimony  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
and  considered,  and  I  thank  them  for  their  consideration. 
I  yield  now  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STROM  THURMOND,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  an  Antitrust  hearing  and  need  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  do  appreciate  your  kindness. 

Dr.  Brown,  you  have  a  fine  record.  I  think  you  will  fill  this  posi- 
tion in  a  very  highly  competent  manner,  and  I  intend  to  support 
you.  I  just  have  a  few  questions  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thurmond.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning 
the  proper  funding  balance  between  supply  reduction  and  reducing 
the  demand  for  drugs.  As  you  know,  there  are  a  fine  number  of  tax 
dollars  to  be  used  in  our  war  on  drugs.  What  would  you  consider 
to  be  the  proper  funding  balance  between  interdiction,  efforts  to 
educate  potential  users,  and  treatment  for  those  who  do  use  drugs? 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator,  my  approach,  if  confirmed,  would  be  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  analysis  of  what  we  need  to  do;  produce,  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislation,  a  national  strategy,  something  similar  to 
what  I  did  when  I  took  over  the  position  of  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City.  I  went  in,  did  a  thorough  analysis  from  the  bot- 
tom all  the  way  up,  found  out  what  worked,  what  didn't  work,  and 
then  developed  a  plan  which  served  as  a  road  map. 

My  expectation  would  be  to  use  the  same  process  here,  and  then 
we  will  let  the  funds  available  go  where  they  make  the  most  out 
of  them.  So  I  would  see  the  funding  following — that  is,  the  split  in 
funding  following  the  strategy. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Brown,  as  a  former  police  commissioner, 
you  can  appreciate  the  frustration  that  law  enforcement  must  feel 
when  they  make  a  drug  raid  only  to  see  the  case  thrown  out  be- 
cause of  a  technical  violation  of  the  exclusionary  rule.  As  you  know, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  a  good-faith  exception  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  There  have  been  efforts  to  codify  this  exception  in 
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the  Congress,  and  also  to  extend  it  to  cover  warrantless  searches. 
Do  you  believe  this  extension  will  be  helpful  in  our  war  on  drugs? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  served  as  President  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  and,  as  an  organization,  we  looked  very 
closely  at  that.  I  believe  that  when  there  is  a  good-faith  mistake 
that  was  made,  particularly  under  search  warrant,  that  that  should 
not  allow  the  person  who  committed  the  violation  to  go  free. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Brown,  as  you  know,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Model  State  Drug  Laws  is  set  to  release  their  re- 
port in  July.  They  have  held  hearings  across  the  country  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  for  addressing  substance  abuse.  In- 
cidentally, I  recently  received  a  very  complimentary  letter  on  your 
behalf  from  a  commission  member  and  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  Mr.  Bob  Thomp- 
son, Jr.  You  may  know  him. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Please  give  your  opinion  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Model  State  Drug  Laws,  and  can  you  assure  this 
committee  that  as  Drug  Czar  you  will  work  closely  with  the  com- 
mission members  in  their  work  against  drug  abuse? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  my  nomination  was  announced,  I  did  receive 
phone  calls  from  the  commission.  Some  of  my  friends  serve  on  the 
commission.  They  have  asked,  and  I  have  agreed,  to  meet  with 
them  upon  confirmation.  I  intend  to  do  so.  They  tell  me,  which  I 
knew  along,  that  they  put  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  in  looking  at  this 
issue,  not  only  just  at  model  State  laws,  but  other  things  that 
should  be  done  to  address  this  battle.  So  I  do  look  forward  to  sit- 
ting down  with  them  and  working  with  them  on  behalf  of  this 
country. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Brown,  essentially  there  were  four  major 
Federal  antidrug  bills  enacted  in  the  past  decade  in  the  1984 
Crime  Control  Act,  the  1986  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act,  the  1988  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act,  and  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990.  Among  other 
things,  these  laws  emphasized  use  accountability,  provided  grants 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  their  antidrug  efforts,  ex- 
panded asset  forfeiture  laws,  and  increased  treatment  and  preven- 
tion efforts  to  reduce  demand. 

Would  you  state  whether  you  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track 
in  fighting  substance  abuse,  or  is  it  your  opinion  that  we  should 
use  a  different  approach? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  would 
be  on  the  right  track.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  right  now  is  to 
determine  what  works  best,  what  is  not  working,  and  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  concerted  and  concentrated  effort  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  That  would  be  my  first  responsibility  to  produce  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  national  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  drugs. 

We  have  to  be  comprehensive,  we  have  to  have  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. We  have  to  have  law  enforcement,  yes,  but  equally  impor- 
tant, we  must  also  have  prevention,  education,  and  treatment.  So 
it  must  be  comprehensive,  but  it  also  must  be  balanced. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Brown,  based  on  your  long  career  in  law 
enforcement,  what  would  you  say  are  the  best  tactics  and  strategy 
for  disrupting  drug  distribution  networks? 
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Mr.  Brown.  It  is  important  that  we  have,  again,  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  dealing  with  interdiction.  We  must  do  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  keep  the  drugs  from  flowing  into  our  country. 
By  the  same  token,  we  must  have  an  international  program  dealing 
with  crop  eradication,  dealing  with  the  cartels  and  making  sure 
that  we  break  them  up.  As  we  have  seen  some  progress  in  one 
area,  we  find  that  another  cartel  has  taken  its  place.  So  we  have 
to  be  very  comprehensive  in  dealing  with  the  international  aspect, 
and  we  have  to  use  our  diplomatic  muscle  to  get  those  countries 
which  are  growing  the  drugs  that  are  coming  into  our  country,  to 
do  all  they  can  to  deal  with  the  crop  growth  in  their  countries  as 

well. 

Again,  the  international  effort,  as  well  as  our  interdiction  efforts, 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  what  we  do  in  addressing  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Dr.  Brown,  as  a  followup  to  my  question  on 
the  exclusionary  rule,  I  appreciate  your  answer  with  respect  to  a 
good-faith  exception  where  there  is  a  warrant,  but  do  you  also  sup- 
port extending  this  exception  to  warrantless  searches? 

Mr.  Brown.  That,  I  have  not  focused  my  attention  on.  If  it  is  an 
issue,  what  I  would  certainly  want  to  do  is  to  meet  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  will  be  addressing  that  for  the  administration  and 
give  her  my  input  into  that.  Heretofore,  what  I  have  looked  at  has 
been  really  the  warrants  that  have  been  used,  and  certainly  sup- 
port the  idea  that  a  police  ofiicer  who  makes  an  honest  mistake 
should  not  result  in  a  criminal  going  free. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  new  career. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  THURMOND.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  cour- 
tesy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Again,  since  I  am  gomg  to  be  here 
for  the  duration,  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Kennedy, 
then  to  my  friend  so  no  one  will  be  disadvantaged  with  this.  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  my  statement  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Chairman  in  welcoming  Lee  Brown  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Drug  abuse  remains  a  pressing  national  concern,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  President  has  nominated  an  individual  of  Dr.  Brown's  stature  to  formulate  na- 
tional policy  in  this  area.  1^.1 

Four  years  ago  President  Bush  held  up  a  bag  of  crack  cocaine  on  national  tele- 
vision and  declared  war  on  drugs.  It  is  shocking  how  little  real  progress  we  have 
made  since  then.  The  casual  use  of  iUicit  drugs  has  continued  to  decline  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  but  the  flood  of  cocaine  and  heroin  into  this  country  continues 
unabated,  hard-core  drug  use  is  up,  and  our  streets  are  no  safer  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  By  any  objective  measure,  the  current  policies  have  failed. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  clear— we  have  pursued  an  imbalanced  drug  strat- 
egy, one  that  underestimates  the  central  role  of  treatment  and  prevention.  For  four 
years,  the  Uon's  share  of  anti-drug  resources,  about  70  percent,  have  been  spent  on 
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high-tech,  miUtaristic  efforts  to  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  on  our  streets.  This  strat- 
egy ignores  the  most  basic  law  of  economics:  as  long  as  there  is  demand  for  a  prod- 
uct, supply  will  rise  to  match  that  demand. 

It  is  preposterous  to  spend  $100,000  to  keep  a  non-violent  addict  in  prison  instead 
of  spending  a  fraction  of  that  to  provide  drug  treatment  in  the  first  place.  Despite 
this  simple  logic,  there  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  on  waiting  lists  for 
treatment — as  many  as  there  were  four  years  ago.  And  the  Institute  of  Medicine  es- 
timates that  the  need  for  treatment  goes  far  beyond  the  waiting  lists.  Some  4  to 
6  million  Americans  in  need  of  substance  abuse  treatment  don't  receive  it. 

The  Clinton  Administration  seems  poised  to  make  the  necessary  shifts  in  our  na- 
tional strategy.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Labor  and  Hvunan  Resources  Committee  heard 
encouraging  testimony  from  Tipper  Gore,  who  is  heading  up  the  White  House  task 
force  on  mental  health  and  substance  abuse.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President's  health  care  reform  package  will  include  comprehensive  coverage  for 
substance  abuse  treatment. 

Also,  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  has  been  eloquent  about  the  importance  of 
early  intervention,  and  the  limits  of  law  enforcement  in  dealing  with  the  deeply- 
rooted  drug  problem.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  Clinton/Reno  crime  bill  that  incor- 
porates these  prevention-oriented  strategies. 

Finally,  there  are  welcome  signs  that  the  Administration  is  reevaluating  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  military's  anti-drug  efforts  in  South  America.  In  an  era  of  scarce 
resources,  we  can  get  much  more  bang  for  the  anti-drug  dollar  in  classrooms  and 
clinics  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  selection  of  Lee  Brown  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  anti-drug  ef- 
forts £ire  about  to  turn  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  Brown  is  a  proven  leader  in  law 
enforcement,  and  he  also  understands  the  importance  of  drug  abuse  treatment  and 

?revention.  He  did  a  great  job  as  Police  Commissioner  of  Atlanta,  Houston  and  New 
brk,  and  he'll  do  a  great  job  for  the  country. 

I  look  forward  to  nearing  Dr.  Brown's  testimony,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  coming  years. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  nominee  and  say 
how  well  qualified  I  believe  this  nominee  is  for  this  particular  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  and  many  others  feel  that  we  have  not  real- 
ly made  a  credible  effort  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  sub- 
stance abuse  in  this  country  over  the  past  few  years.  Clearly,  there 
is  a  role  for  interdiction.  Clearly,  there  is  a  role  for  international 
cooperation.  Clearly,  there  is  a  role  for  prosecution,  and  certainly 
you  bring  from  your  own  experience  in  law  enforcement  a  keen 
awareness  and  understanding  of  that  issue. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  role  for  education.  The  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  which  I  chair,  will  be  reauthorizing  Drug-Free 
Schools  programs,  about  $600  million  appropriated  this  year.  We 
are  going  to  need  your  help  and  assistance  on  that  legislation.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  really  know  which  programs  have  been  effective 
in  the  country  and  we  want  to  work  closely  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Clearly,  there  is  a  role  for  rehabilitation  and 
treatment,  which  again  the  Labor  Committee  has  a  great  interest 
in,  and  these  aspects  of  our  antidrug  effort  have  not  received  a  suf- 
ficiently high  priority.  I  must  say  I  am  rather  hopeful  that  this  will 
change,  now  that  Ms.  Clinton  has  given  new  focus  to  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  as  part  of  health  care  reform.  We  had  a  very 
interesting  hearing  the  other  day  with  Tipper  Gore,  who  testified 
in  support  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  substance  abuse,  as  well 
as  mental  health. 

All  of  us  have  been  impressed  by  Attorney  General  Reno  and  the 
emphasis  she  has  placed  on  early  intervention  and  prevention. 
Those  of  us  who  saw  her  record  in  Miami,  in  Dade  County,  are  im- 
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pressed  with  the  innovative  programs  she  developed  in  the  court 
system,  and  we  want  to  work  very  closely  with  you  in  that  area. 

I  must  say,  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  demand  side  of 
the  drug  issue  and  in  developing  a  keener  awareness  of  your  views, 
I  would  suggest  that  they  read  what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing interview  with  you  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  May-June 
of  1991,  "Crime  and  Management."  I  will  ask  the  Chair  to  include 
the  interview  as  part  of  the  record.  I  think  it  is  an  enormously  in- 
teresting exposition  of  your  view  s. 

[The  interview  referred  to  follows:] 
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I  "We're  changing  everything,  from  the  role  of  the  pohce  officer 
to  the  role  of  the  commissioner. " 


Crime  and  Management: 

An  Interview  with  New  Yorl<  City 
Police  Connmlssioner  Lee  R  Brown 


by  Alan  M.  Webber 


As  commissioDeT  of  the  New  Yotk  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, Lee  P.  Brown  faces  two  enormous  cballenges.  The 
first  IS  cnme.  In  1989  in  New  York  City.  712,419  crimes 
were  reported,  including  1,905  murders,  93,377  robberies, 
and  3,254  rapes.  As  Brown  is  quick  to  point  out,  the  situa- 
tion has  grown  so  severe  that  people  in  cities  axe  afraid.  It 
is.  Brown  says,  comparable  to  a  national  health  emergen- 
cy, with  cmises  deeply  rooted  in  U.S.  social  and  economic 
systems  and  with  solutions  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
pohce  to  provide  alone. 

Brown's  second  challenge  is  management.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department  consists  of  26,756  uni- 
formed and  9,483  nonunifonned  persormel  and  is  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Chicago  Pohce  Department,  the 
nation's  next  largest.  Its  assets  include  more  than  2,000 
pohce  cars,  625  scooters,  83  motorcycles.  10  boats.  5  heh- 
copters,  107  horses,  26  dogs,  and  4  robots.  Its  1990  bjidget 
was  S  1.6  biUion,  94%  of  which  went  directly  into  salaries 
and  persormel  services. 

Lee  Brown  has  determined  to  combine  these  two  chal- 
lenges by  totally  redefining  the  mission  and  operating 
style  of  the  department  According  to  Brown,  'tradition- 
al" poUcing- where  officers  respond  to  911  calls  and 
patrol  in  cars  -  is  both  inadequate  to  the  challenge  of 
crime  and  a  mismanagement  of  pohce  resources. 

Instead.  Brown  advocates  a  new  approach  -  'communi- 
ty pohcing. '  The  concept  is  simple  in  some  respects,  a 
throwback  to  the  days  of  the  cop  on  the  beat  But  in  prac- 


tice. Brown's  shift  to  commxmity  pohcing  represents  as 
ambitious  -  and  risky  -  an  undertaking  as  any  major  cor- 
porate turnaround  or  restructuring  effort  The  move  to 
community  pohcmg  requires  a  change  in  operations  - 
cops  walking  beats,  getting  to  know  people  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  solving  problems  rather  than  riding  in  patrol  cars 
and  responding  to  911  calls.  But  more  fundamentally,  it 
entails  the  creation  of  a  new  culture  for  the  pohce  depart- 
ment, new  human  resource  practices,  including  hiring, 
promotion,  recognition,  and  extensive  training  and 
retraining  of  officers  and  managers.  I:  will  mean  a  change 
jn  the  command-and-control,  paramUitary  model  of 
pohce  management  and  the  forging  of  a  new  partnership 
between  the  pohce  and  the  people  in  the  neighborhoods 
they  protect,  the  private  sector,  and  other  departments  in 
the  dty  government 

Lee  Brown  comes  to  the  challenge  witi  a  master's 
degree  in  sociology,  a  doctorate  in  criminology,  and  a 
record  of  accomplishment  in  pohce  administration  and 
teaching.  Prior  to  bis  appointment  in  Janaary  1990  by 
New  York  City  Mayor  David  Dinkins,  Brawn  bad  served 
as  pubhc  safety  comrrussioner  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  chief 
of  pohce  in  Houston.  Texas,  and  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  services  in  Multnomah  County.  Oregon. 
He  is  currently  president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Pohce. 

The  interview  was  conducted  in  ComAissioner  Brown's 
office  by  HBR  Editorial  Director  Alan  M.  Webber. 
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HBR:  How  do  you  assess  the  performance  of  police 
departments  in  U.S.  cities  today! 

Lee  P.  Brown:  Our  traditional  role  is  to  arrest  and 
incarcerate  people,  and  we  are  very  good  at  that. 
We're  arresting  people  in  record  numbers.  In  fact, 
pnson  overcrowding  is  the  biggest  problem  in  most 
states  In  New  York  City,  we  arrest  over  300,000  peo- 
ple a  year.  A  few  years  ago,  the  New  York  City  jail 
system  had  a  capacity  of  6,000  inmates.  Today  we 
have  over  21,000  inmates  in  our  jails  and  more  than 
55,000  m  our  state  pnsons. 

The  fact  is,  cnme  is  higher  now  than  ever  before, 
and  the  police  know  that  things  aren't  working.  If 
you  ask  poUce  officers  around  Amenca,  "Are  you 
happy  with  what  you're  doing?"  anyone  who's  hon- 
est will  answer,  "no."  The  marketplace  knows  it  too. 
If  we  were  a  busmess,  you'd  have  to  say  that  our  mar- 
ket share  is  declining.  People  who  can  afford  it  are 
hiring  pnvate  security;  there  are  more  pnvate  secun- 
ty  personnel  today  than  there  are  public-sector  po- 
lice. The  reason  is  simple.  People  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  police  service  they're  receiving. 

Any  logical,  thinking  person  would  tell  you  that 
traditional  approaches  are  not  solving  the  problem. 
Our  legacy  should  not  be  more  prisons.  We  must 
look  at  the  underlying  factors  that  produce  crime. 
And  if  we're  serious,  we  must  make  a  commitment 
to  deal  with  them.  That  means  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  all  Americans.  That  means  an  educational 
system  that  produces  people  who  can  read  and  write, 
so  they  can  get  a  job.  Education  is  cntical,  and  yet  a 
large  number  of  our  young  people  are  estranged  and 
alienated  from  the  school  system.  We're  still  educat- 
ing people  with  a  mass-production  mentality.  But 
the  United  Sutes  is  not  a  mass-production  society 
anymore. 

If  we  don't  address  the  causes  of  crime,  I  fully 
expect  that  20  years  from  now  we  will  still  have  a 
major  problem.  We'll  still  have  priuon  overcrowd 
ing.  People  will  still  be  losing  their  lives.  And  not  to 
the  levels  that  we  have  reached  with  those  problems 
now,  but  worse. 

You  say  that  you're  losing  market  share.  How 
does  the  public,  your  customer,  look  at  the  crime 
situation! 

Fear  of  crime  is  a  huge  problem  in  America  today. 
In  the  large  cities,  people  are  afraid.  They're  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets.  TVventy  years  ago,  if  you  talked  to 
businesspeople  about  what  concerned  them,  they'd 
say  internal  theft.  Now  they're  concerned  about  the 
saJEety  of  their  employees  on  the  way  to  work,  at 
work,  and  on  the  way  home. 


Why  have  things  deteriorated  so  badly! 

We  are  abandonmg  our  cities  to  the  truly  disad- 
vantaged. The  unemployment  rate  for  young  blacks 
is  still  twice  that  of  whites.  And  that's  deeply  related 
to  our  senous  cnme  problem  The  leading  cause  of 
death  of  young  black  males  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24  is  homicide.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
has  called  it  an  epidemic.  Young  black  males  are 
more  hkely  to  be  kiUed  than  our  soldiers  were  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  m  the  Vietnam  War.       • 

Over  2,000  homicides  occurred  in  New  York  City 
last  year.  Over  20,000  homicides  in  America.  If  that 
many  people  lost  their  Lives  to  a  single  disease  in  one 
year,  we'd  consider  it  an  emergency,  a  national 
health  problem.  We  would  start  to  examine  the  fac- 
tors behind  the  statistics  to  isolate  them  and  fmd  a 
solution.  For  example,  what  the  mosquito  was  to 
malaria,  the  gun  and  the  young  black  man's  envi- 
ronment are  to  homicide.  Now,  you  don't  just  keep 
.swatting  the  mosquito,  you  drain  the  swamp.  We 
need  to  drain  the  swamp  of  guns.  We  need  to  teach 
conflict  resolution  in.  our  schools.  We  need  to  use 
city  emergency  wards  to  mtervene/farly  in  the  Lives 
of  regular  victims  of  violence  and  abuse. 

Why  isn't  this  simply  a  police  problem! 

This  country's  social  problems  are  well  beyond 
the  abihty  of  the  poUce  to  deal  with  on  their  crwn.  In 
the  Umted  .'States,  we  don't  have  a  full  employment 
policy  where  every  Amencan  willing  and  able  to 
work  can  get  a  job.  In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  policy  this 
country  beUeves  that  it's  necessary  always  to  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  unemployed.  As  a  result,  we 
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"In  the  United  States,  we  deal 
witfi  social  failures  by  using  ttne 
crinninal  justice  systenn  to 
sweep  ttie  debris  under ttie  rug." 


have  an  imderclass  m  our  cities  that  is  generally 
made  up  of  minorities. 

\a  addition,  we've  suffered  a  moral  decline  as  a 
result  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  U.S.  family 
structure.  Today  the  heme  is  more  like  a  dormitory. 
You  come  in,  you  eat,  you  sleep,  and  you  go  about 
your  own  way. 

In  the  United  States,  we  deal  with  social  failures 
by  using  t*ie  criminal  justice  system  to  sweep  the 
debris  under  the  rug.  We  sweep  the  debris  into  jail. 
We  imprison  more  of  our  citizens  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  that  (Jnly  makes  the  prob- 
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lem  more  difficult  to  solve.  Social  problems  aie  the 
real  causes  of  cnme  that  we  all  must  work  on  if  we 
are  concerned  about  our  future. 

you  are  currently  the  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  How  does  the  Unit- 
ed States  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  worlds 

There's  an  enormous  difference  between  crime 
and  violence  m  the  Umted  States  and  m  other  coun- 
tnes.  Other  countnes  don't  create  an  underclass.  In 
Japan,  for  example,  the  pnvate  sector  cushions  the 
callousness  of  the  marketplace.  You  don't  have  the 
kind  of  unemployment  in  Japan  that  we  see  m  the 
Umted  States.  The  government  takes  care  of  people 
m  Scandinavian  countries. 

I  was  in  Japan.  They  had  not  seen  crack  cocaine  in 
the  whole  country.  The  homicide  rate  for  Tokyo  was 
.8  per  100,000  in  1989  compared  with  22.7  per 
100,000  in  New  York  City.  There  are  moreVnurders 
each  year  in  New  York  than  in  all  of  Japan.  Guns  are 
not  available.  In  their  culture,  people  obey  the  law. 
Their  family  structure  is  still  intaa. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  Japan  to  see  national  differ- 
ences. Go  to  Toronto.  Go  to  Germany.  Their  educa- 
tional systems  are  much  more  advanced  and,  again, 
you  don't  see  the  proliferation  of  guns  or  the  link  be- 
tween drugs  and  violence  that  we  experience. 

What  do  you  tbink  makes  the  differenced 

The  United  States  has  three  serious  problems. 
First,  in  most  large  cities,  40%  to  50%  of  those  who 
start  school  never  finish.  Of  those  who  do  finish, 
25%  are  functional  illiterates.  They  can't  read,  they 
can't  write.  Second,  the  workplace  is  rhanging  We 
have  a  significant  decline  in  manufacturing  jobs. 
Some  80%  of  Americans  eam  their  hving  at  a  ser- 
vice occupation,  often  linked  to  high  tech.  When 
you  tie  these  two  points  together,  you  get  an  educa- 
tional y.istcm  that  is  not  producing  people  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  enter  the  new  workplace. 
Third,  we  have  an  epidemic  of  drugs  in  America. 
Drugs  are  America's  number  one  domestic  problem. 
Unless  we  get  a  handle  on  the  drug  problem,  it  will 
continue  to  change  America  as  we  know  it  today. 

What  is  the  impact  ofdrugsf 

Drugs  have  changed  the  complexion  of  crime  in 
America.  We  are  developing  a  culture  that  tolerates 
violence.  We  have  a  society  that  is  increasingly  m- 
sensiuve  to  violence  in  the  minority  community. 
The  pubhc  is  aroused  when  violence  affects  the  mid- 
dle class  directly. 


The  crack  epidermc  has  precipitated  an  explosion 
of  violent  cnme,  unhke  anything  we've  ever  expen- 
enced.  We  have  a  proliferation  of  illegal  guns  on  the 
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"We  have  a  society  that 
is  increasingly  InsensitK^e 
to  violence  in  the 
nninority  comnnunity" 


streets.  In  New  York  City,  we  confiscated  over 
17,000  illegal  guns  last  year.  Now  we  even  have 
small  children  temiied,  senously  miured,  and  losmg 
their  Uves. 

But  the  future  imphcations  of  widespread  crack 
use  are  even  more  frightening.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  50%  of  crack  users  today  are  female. 
They're  having  babies,  and  those  babies  are  now 
entering  the  school  system.  We  don't  know  all  the 
imphcations  for  the  health  and  educadon  of  these 
children.  But  we  do  know  that  they  are  bom  smaller 
than  other  babies,  the  circumference  of  their  heads 
is  smaller,  their  brains  are  smaller.  We  don't  know 
just  how  far  the  damage  is  going  to  go. 

What  wUl  it  take  to  get  a  handle  on  the  drag  prob- 
lem' Is  It  a  question  ofbiiingmore  police  officers^ 

Yes,  we  do  need  adequately  staffed  police  depart- 
ments, but  we  need  much  more.  We  must  do  no  less 
in  addressing  the  cnme  problem  than  we  have  done 
in  winning  the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
commit  all  the  resources  necessary  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. But  it  isn't  feasible  or  desirable  to  think  about 
continually  increasing  the  number  of  police  officers. 
First,  we  couldn't  afford  it.  We  simply  don't  have  the 
money.  No  maner  how  many  officers  you  had,  you 
could  never  have  enough  to  use  tradiuonal  poUcirig 
techniques  to  deter  crime. 

Why  do  you  think  that  traditional  policing  won't  get 
the  job  done.' 

You  have  to  understand  the  two  key  tenets  of  tradi- 
tional poUcing.  The  first  is  to  put  police  oftii;ers  in 
patrol  cars  and  have  them  respond  to  mcidents,  to 
911  calls.  The  second  is  to  have  officers  randomly 
patrol  their  beats  so  that  the  potential  criminals 
never  know  where  the  officers  will  show  up.  That  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

What  really  happens  is  quite  different.  First,  we 
end  up  with  poUce  officers  being  managed  by  the 
telephone.  They  only  respond  to  incidents,  rather 
than  taking  action  to  solve  the  imderlying  problems. 
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Police  officers  are  always  under  pressure  to  get  back 
into  then  cars,  to  be  available  for  another  call.  As  a 
result,  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  the  peo- 
ple who  keep  making  911  calls,  consumes  a  vast 
majority  of  police  resources 

Second,  random  patrol  only  produces  random 
results.  It's  logical:  if  you  don't  have  a  police  officer 
to  cover  every  pan  of  the  city  all  the  time,  the  chance 
of  an  officer  on  patrol  coming  across  a  crime  in 
progress  is  very  small.  Research  supports  this  con- 
clusion. There  are  several  decades  of  studies  that 
show  that  random  patrol  makes  no  difference.  The 
most  dramatic  is  a  Kansas  City  study  that  analyzed 
three  areas  of  the  city.  In  one  area,  they  mtensified 
the  patrol.  In  another,  they  used  the  regular  level  of 
patrol.  In  the  third,  they  did  no  patrolling  at  all. 
There  was  no  difference  in  terms  of  the  actual  crime 
level  or  the  perception  of  crime  by  the  residents  of 
the  three  areas. 

But  911  was  supposed  to  provide  better  service.  Why 
are  91 1  calls  a  problem  now> 

Unfommately,  9 1 1  has  become  the  public's  access 
point  to  all  government  services,  not  just  true  emer- 
gencies. The  assumption  in  most  cities  is  that  there 
should  be  a  rapid  response  to  ever>'  911  call.  Now 
pohce  officers  m  regular  patrol  cars  spend  90%  of 
their  time  just  responding  to  911  calls.  In  1989  in 
New  York  City,  v/e  took  nearly  8.3  million  91 1  calls. 
That  turned  mto  almost  4.3  million  radio  runs  for 
our  officers  to  make,  or  more  than  1 1,700  runs  per 
day.  And  the  public  has  begun  to  exaggerate  the 
problems  they  repon,  dunking  it  will  get  a  cop  there 
faster.  If  they  want  an  officer  because  there's  a  loud 
argument  m  the  apartment  next  door,  they'll  call 
911  and  report  a  shooting,  thinking  that  makes  us 
come  faster.  The  result  of  all  these  calls  is  that  the 
poUce  have  no  time  to  do  anything  else,  to  get  to 
know  people  in  their  area,  to  solve  problems.  But 
there  are  actually  very  few  calls  that  need  a  rapid 
response;  a  life-threatening  situation,  for  example, 
or  if  there's  the  potential  to  catch  someone  when  a 
crime  is  in  progress. 

//  this  approach  to  policing  isn't  working  and  won't 
work,  howhas  it  become  accept&d in  every  U.S.  cityf 

When  wc  first  started  having  pohce  in  America, 
we  actually  had  more  of  a  community-oriented 
poh.:ung  style,  exemphfied  by  the  old  cop  on  the  beat 
who  knew  people.  He  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
community.  He  was  able  to  maintain  order,  and 
most  parts  of  the  community  respected  him.  Per- 
haps not  in  the  black  communiry,  where  the  poUce 


were  part  of  a  system  of  discnmination  and  segrcga 
tion,  but  m  most  parts  of  the  commumr>',  the  cop 
was  respected. 

That  changed  because  of  corruption,  because 
politicians  mterfered  m  the  operations  of  the  pohce, 
and  because  of  mobilization,  putting  cops  in  cars. 
We  adopted  the  professional  model  of  policing,  an 
approach  that  intentionally  detached  the  police 

"The  command-and-control 
culture  of  the  police 
deportment  doesn't  treot 
officers  as  intelligent,  creative, 
and  trustworthy  people." 

from  the  community.  It's  the  old  "Dragnet"  mental- 
ity that  you  used  to  see  on  television:  "Ail  we  want 
are  the  facts,  ma'am,  just  the  facts."  We  don't  want  to 
know  anything  about  you.  We  just  pulled  up  in  our 
cars,  and  we  only  want  the  facts.  Along  with  that 
mentahty  came  a  move  toward  management  based 
on  command-and-control,  a  paramifiLary  approach 
to  management.  ' 

How  does  the  command-and-control  approach 
operate  in  policingt 

Managers  m  companies  know  all  about  organiza- 
tional pyramids  and  rigid  lines  of  reporting.  As 
paramihtary  organizations,  pohce  departments  fol- 
low that  same  model  but  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
The  command-and-control  culture  of  the  police 
department  doesn't  treat  officers  as  mtelhgent,  cre- 
ative, and  trustworthy  people.  It  allows  them  very 
httle  discretion.  It's  designed  to  make  sure  that  they 
don't  get  into  trouble,  don't  embarrass  the  depart- 
ment, and  don't  get  their  supervisors  into  trouble. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  cop  on  the  beat  back  in 
the  1960s.  I  was  so  frustrated,  I  even  wrote  an  article 
called  "College-Educated  PoUce  Officers:  An  Un- 
foreseen Problem."  Heie  I  was,  a  college-educated 
oerson,  a  pretty  inteUigent  person,  and  I  thought  I 
Had  a  lot  to  offer.  But  there  was  no  opportunity  tor 
me  to  use  any  of  it.  Anything  I  did  was  prescnbed  for 
me.  I  couldn't  use  my  training  in  any  meaningful 
way.  That's  the  paramilitary  model.  Everything 
should  be  predictable.  We  need  niles  and  regulations 
that  cover  everything.  And  if  a  pohce  officer  violates 
one,  then  the  system  catches  him  or  her.  It's  an 
approach  that  doesn't  allow  officers  to  be  creative, 
to  use  their  intelligence,  or  to  take  a  risk  in  solving 
problems. 
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what  do  you  advocate  as  an  alternative  manage- 
ment approach f 

1  look  at  the  poLce  mission  in  a  context  broader 
than  what  the  textbooks  say  about  protecting  life 
and  property  by  making  arrests.  The  police  are  a  ser- 
vice orgamzation  for  the  city  that  doesn't  close  at 
5:00  P.M.  We  have  24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  ser- 
vice. So  my  mission  is  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
depanment  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city.  To  me  that  means  community 
pohcing.  It  means  a  cop  back  on  the  beat,  the  way  it 
used  to  be. 

There  are  two  major  tenets  to  community  polic- 
ing. The  first  is  problem  solving.  It's  the  same  prm- 
ciple  that  compames  are  usmg,  empowenng  work- 
ers. Officers  are  trained  and  empowered  to  solve 
problems,  rather  than  merely  responding  to  inci- 
dents over  and  over  again.  The  second  is  citizens' 
involvement,  expanding  the  resource  that  the  police 
have  at  their  disposal.  Again,  just  as  companies  are 
finding  new  ways  for  customers  to  participate  in 
improvement,  we  have  a  virtually  untapped  resource 
of  community  groups,  the  private  sector,  and  other 
city  agencies,  ail  of  which  can  help  us  do  communi- 
ty problem  solving. 

People  today  are  more  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens in  the  neighborhoods  and,  at  the  same  time, 
relying  less  on  go%-emment  and  doing  more  them- 
selves to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  They  realize 
that  crime  is  a  community  problem,  not  just  a  poUce 
problem.  And  if  crime  is  a  community  problem, 
then  it's  logical  that  the  whole  community  has  a 
responsibility  to  address  it. 

So  far.  what's  been  the  experience  with  community 
pohcing  around  the  country f 

Community  policing  has  never  been  tried,  not  the 
way  we're  trying  it.  Not  many  police  chiefs  have 
tried  to  change  the  culture  of  their  organization. 
Most  of  them  are  products  of  their  own  departments. 
Success  is  based  on  their  ability  to  conform.  So 
change  has  not  been  a  top  priority.  In  fact,  coming  in 
as  an  outsider,  I  think  I  have  a  better  chance  to  suc- 
ceed with  community  policing.  I  have  more  experi- 
ence with  other  police  departments.  I  know  what  a 
police  agency  should  be  and  what's  been  tried  else- 
where. And  I  don't  have  any  baggage.  I  can  protect 
the  operational  integrity  of  the  department  from 
political  interference.  One  of  the  good  things  about 
the  police  commissioner's  job  in  New  York  is  that  it 
is  an  independent  position.  The  mayor  does  not  cry 
to  interfere  in  running  the  department,  and  nobody 
else  can.  Regardless  of  what  anyone  may  think, 


there's  no  politician  who  can  reassign  an  officer, 
discipline  an  officer,  promote  an  officer  Officers 
should  never  have  to  worry  about  the  politics  of  do- 
ing their  lobs. 

Haven't  there  been  experiments  to  implement  com- 
munity poUcmgf 

Up  to  now,  community  policing  has  been  viewed 
as  a  program  A  few  years  back,  Nev  York  tried 
"team  policing."  Under  it,  a  small  number  of  people 
were  doing  community  policing.  But  the  whole  rest 
of  the  organization  went  about  its  business,  doing 
everything  else  exactly  the  way  it  had  been  done 
before.  We've  also  had  "Park,  Walk,  and  Talk,"  where 
officers  park  their  cars,  get  out,  and  walk  and  talk 
with  people.  We've  also  initiated  a  program  we  call 
"Cops  Block,"  where  each  officer  is  assigned  one  or 
more  blocks. 

But  like  any  change  program  in  any  company,  you 
can't  keep  the  same  training  system,  evaluation  sys- 
tem, reward  system,  and  expect  to  change  the  way 
you  police  the  city.  My  goal  is  to  change  all  those  sys- 
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tems  to  be  supponive  of  communjry  policing  and  not 
supponive  of  our  traditionaJ  way  of  doing  business. 

What  would  you  point  to  if  you  wanted  people  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  community  policing  looks 
like  and  how  it  worksf 

The  Community  Patrol  Officer  Program,  or 
CPOP,  has  come  the  closest  to  commumty  policing. 
It  was  first  tned  cut  in  1984  in  one  precinct,  and 
when  I  got  here  every  precmct  had  10  CPOP  officers. 
CPOP  is  viewed  as  a  foot  patrol  program. 

Now,  I  don't  mtend  to  uke  CPOP  as  it  is  and  say 
that  is  commumty  policmg.  I  want  every  officer  in 
this  department  to  operate  under  the  concept  of 
conmiunity  pobcmg,  not  just  those  on  patrol.  That 
means  detectives,  it  means  Narcoucs.  It  means  aban- 
doning and  eliminating  many  of  the  specialized 
umts.  In  fact,  by  reassigning  people  from  special 
units  and  restructuring  the  entire  patrol  force,  we 
will  increase  the  number  of  officers  engaged  m  com- 
munity policing  by  more  than  30  times  from  where 
it  was  when  I  staned. 

Have  you  got  a  plan  for  implementing  community 
policing  in  New  Yorkf 

We  recently  completed  a  staffing  plan  that  calls  for 
17,400  officers  and  3,999  detectives  to  provide  ser- 
vices with  community  policmg  as  our  dominant 
style.  But  we  won't  reach  that  level  for  four  years, 
and  I  don't  intend  to  wait  four  years  to  implement 
community  policing.  For  that  reason,  I  initiated  a 
strategic  planning  process  and  m  January  produced  a 
report  entitled  "Policing  New  York  City  in  the 
1990s:  The  Strategy  for  Community  Policing." 

Our  plan  is  to  take  one  precinct  -  the  72nd,  which 
is  located  in  the  Sunset  Park  section  of  the  Bronx, 
and  make  it  a  model  precinct.  It's  where  we  started 
the  pilot  project  of  CPOP,  so  we'll  just  go  back  to 
where  we  started.  We'll  staff  it  up  to  the  level  that  we 
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"Community  policing 
is  tougher  on  crime 
ttion  traditional  policing 
because  it's  smarter." 


will  have  citywide  in  four  years  and  fully  implement 
community  pohcing  in  that  precinct.  That  means 
training,  new  roles,  and  looking  at  different  perfor- 
mance evaluation  systems.  That  means  a  new  re- 
ward system.  That  means  integrating  everything 
in  the  precinct  into  the  community  policing  philos- 


ophy and  gettmg  a  snapshot  now  of  what  the  whole  ; 

thing  will  look  like  in  four  years.  In  the  other  74  ; 
precincts,  we  will  implement  aU  aspects  of  commu- 
mty policing  possible  with  existmg  resources 

There  really  is  no  manual  that  describes  how  to  i 

implement  commumty  policmg.  We're  v^fnting  the  I 

manual  here  in  New  York.  We're  changing  every-  ! 

thmg,  from  the  role  of  the  poUce  officer  to  the  role  of  ' 
the  commissioner. 

The  police  culture  is  a  very  powerful  one  thai  places  j 

a  premium  on  making  aiiests.  How  do  you  answet  \ 

the  criticism  leveled  by  some  officers  that  commu-  i 

ruty  policing  isn't  "real"  police  work!  ■ 


Community  policing  is  not  soft  on  crime.  Com- 
mumty policing  is  tougher  on  crime  than  tradition- 
al policing  because  it's  smarter.  A  good  communi- 
ty police  officer  will  make  more  arrests  than  the 
regular  beat  officer  because  he  or  she  will  get  more 
information. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  Houston.  We 
had  an  officer  who  tried  community  policing  in  a 
neighborhood  where  there  wasn't  eien  a  sense  of 
community.  He  pulled  people  togetfier  so  success- 
fully that  they  even  gave  their  neighborhood  a  name. 
In  a  way,  he  created  the  community. 

In  this  area,  there  was  a  rash  of  break-ms  where 
the  burglars  were  armed  and  showed  no  hesitancy  to 
shoot.  Under  traditional  poUcing,  the  neighborhood 
would  have  blamed  the  pohce;  "What's  wrong  with 
you?  Why  can't  you  catch  these  guys?"  Instead,  the 
community  organized  itself.  People  handed  out  fly- 
ers describing  the  pattern  of  the  crimes  and  what  to 
look  for.  As  a  result,  one  citizen  called  in  because  of 
some  suspicious  circumstances,  and  we  caught  the 
burglars.  Instead  of  blaming  the  police,  the  citizens 
joined  the  pohce. 

That  would  never  have  happened  under  txadiuon- 
al  policing.  Under  traditional  pohcing,  there  wo'old 
have  been  a  lot  of  scared  people,  a  lot  of  finger  pomt- 
ing,  but  no  progress  toward  solving  the  problem. 
Community  pohcing  is  jiased  on  the  rciJization  that 
most  crimes  are  solved  with  information  that  comes 
from  people.  The  better  your  relationship  with  the 
people,  the  more  information  you'll  get. 

Where  do  you  begin  the  process  of  moving  to  com- 
m  unity  policing! 

In  pohcing,  as  in  business,  change  always  starts 
with  a  vision.  My  vision  is  community  pohcing  as 
our  dominant  style.  Then,  we  must  change  our  cul- 
ture to  match  our  vision.  Values  play  an  important 
role  in  that.  Every  organization  bos  values.  In  pohce 
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agencies,  they  usually  develop  without  any  manage- 
rial input.  I  want  everyone  in  our  organization  to 
understand  what  our  values  arc.  So  I'll  be  writing 
them  down  and  distnbuting  them  throughout  the 
department.  They'll  become  the  basis  for  everything 
that  follows. 

Aiter  that,  we'll  start  at  the  top  to  make  these 
changes.  You  can't  expect  cops  on  the  beat  to  be  suc- 
cessful if  their  supervisors  and  managers  don't 
understand  and  support  the  change.  So  my  strategy 
has  been  to  start  with  my  executive  staff,  to  change 
Its  mind-set.  Each  member  of  my  executive  staff  has 
responsibility  for  a  piece  of  the  organization.  One 
has  patrol,  another  Narcotics,  another  detectives, 
another  human  resources.  I  want  them  all  to  have  a 
corporate  mind-set,  so  they  wOl  be  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  department,  not  just 
their  particular  area. 

For  example,  when  I  became  commissioner,  I 
rolled  them  all  together  for  weekly  meetings  of  the 
executive  staff.  It  was  the  first  time  they  regularly 
met  as  a  group.  As  we  implement  conmiunity  polic- 
ing, they  will  keep  their  areas  of  responsibility,  but 
already  they're  beginning  to  ask  how  new  initiatives 
in  any  area  will  fit  in  with  the  departmenrwide  shift 
to  community  policing. 

What's  the  next  step  in  the  change  process! 

We  have  to  change  our  recruiting  system.  We  hire 
today  by  elimination.  We  don't  select;  we  eliminate. 
We  put  people  through  tests  designed  to  eliminate 
candidates.  At  the  end,  whoever's  left,  we  hire.  I 
want  to  change  that  so  we  select  people  who  have 
characteristics  that  fit  with  commimity  policing. 

I  want  to  bring  in  people  who  are  better  educated, 
people  who  are  better  equipped  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  often  defy  easy  solutions.  Someone  who 
understands  sociology  can  understand  the  dynamics 
of  groups  and  community  problems.  Someone  who 
understands  psychology  is  better  able  to  understand 
the  complexities  of  the  human  mind.  Those  skills 
are  good  for  police  work.  I  also  want  to  bring  in 
people  who  come  to  policing  more  with  the  spirit 
of  service  and  less  with  the  spirit  of  adventtire.  We 
are  not  looking  for  people  who  are  simply  looking 
for  action. 

Do  you  intend  to  change  the  makeup  of  the  force! 

The  composition  of  the  police  should  reflect  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  community.  Any  citizen 
ohould  be  able  to  look  at  the  police  department  and 
say,  "That  reflects  me."  That  should  be  true  in  the 
ranks  and  all  the  way  up.  And  it  should  be  true  for 


Hispanics,  Asians,  blacks,  Jews,  women;  there 
should  be  wide  diversity.  We  don't  have  that  now. 
One  of  my  goals  is  to  brmg  people  in  who  histoncal- 
ly  have  not  been  sought  after.  Another  goal  is  to 
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"The  composition  of  the 
police  should  reflect 
the  ethnic  connposition 
of  the  community." 


make  sure  that  every  New  York  pohce  officer  has  the 
ability  to  work  anyplace  in  the  city.  To  do  that,  we 
must  provide  cultural  traimng  and  sensitivity  train- 
ing. We  can't  expect  that  someone  who  comes  from 
upper  New  York  State,  grew  up  in  an  all  white  neigh- 
borhood, and  went  to  an  all  white  school  will  under- 
stand what  It's  like  to  Uve  in  Harlem.  We  have  to  give 
them  the  training  they  need  to  do  their  job. 

How  do  you  respond  to  the  concern  expressed  by 
some  that  standards  may  suffer  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  more  minorities  into  the  department! 

I  reject  absolutely  the  notion  that  you  have  to 
lower  standards  to  get  minorities.  In  fact,  if  you  look 
at  the  education  levels  of  our  people,  the  minorities 
are  better  educated  than  the  whites.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  you  raise  standards  for  everyone?  Can 
I  say  that  everyone  who  enters  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  must  have  a  four-year  degree? 
Probably  not.  But  I  can  probably  say  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  a  New  York  City  poUce  officer  must 
have  two  years  of  college. 

My  goal  IS  to  create  a  continuous  flow  of  people 
going  through  the  college  system  here  in  New  York 
and  going  on  to  become  pohce  officers.  We  have  a 
cadet  program  that  hires  young  college  students  and 
gives  them  a  stipend  so  that  when  they  finish  col- 
lege they  can  become  f)olice  officers.  I  want  to  ex- 
pand that  to  two-year  coUege  programs  where  there 
are  more  minorities  and  increase  the  number  of 
students  in  the  program  .from  a  coupie  of  hundred 
to  1,000.  I'm  also  supporting  federal  legislation 
that  gives  students  loans  for  college.  After  four  years 
of  service  as  police  officers,  the  loan  is  forgiven. 

In  addition  to  hiring  changes,  do  you  plan  oiber  per- 
sonnel shifts  as  a  part  of  community  poUcing! 

We  have  to  change  completely  how  we  train  peo- 
ple, both  at  the  entrance  level  and  also  in-service. 
One  of  my  first  moves  was  to  bring  in  a  new  director 
of  training  because  as  we  move  to  community  polic- 
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ing,  training  is  cnticai.  We  have  to  improgram  people 
from  where  they  are  and  reprogram  them  to  where 
we're  going.  The  cops  are  doing  now  what  we've 
taught  them  to  do,  what  we've  trained  them  to  do. 
They  don't  know  anything  different  Under  our  tra- 
ditional training,  we  spend  90%  of  our  time  training 
officers  to  do  what  they  spend  15%  of  their  time 
domg,  that  is,  making  arrests,  eniorcmg  the  law. 

We  don't  teach  young  officers  the  techniques  of 
problem  analysis,  of  identifying  and  coming  up  with 
strategies  to  solve  problems.  We  don't  teach  them 
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"Under  our  traditional  training, 
we  spend  90%  of  our  time 
training  officers  to  do  wtiat  ttiey 
spend  15%  of  ttieir  time  doing." 


how  to  organize  a  neighborhood  in  order  to  deal  with 
neighborhood  problems.  We  don't  teach  officers  how 
to  help  neighborhoods  develop  their  own  capacity  to 
improve  the  quahty  of  Life. 

We  have  to  make  this  pan  of  everyone's  training. 
I'm  going  to  every  one  of  our  75  precincts  to  explain 
community  policing.  I'm  regularly  sending  out  video- 
upes  that  will  be  played  at  every  roll  call,  explaining 
different  aspects  of  community  policing.  I'm  talking 
to  every  new  class  that  enters  the  Pohce  Academy. 
When  officers  are  promoted  to  sergeant,  I  talk  to  the 
sergeants'  class.  When  they  arc  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant, I  talk  to  the  Ueutenants'  class.  When  they're 
promoted  to  captain,  I  talk  to  the  captains'  class.  As 
we  implement  community  policmg,  we'll  use  the 
people  who  are  actually  doing  it  as  advocates  and 
experts.  They're  the  ones  who  know  that  it  works. 
They're  the  ones  who  will  spread  the  message.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  improve  our  current  under- 
standing of  how  to  do  it. 

//  the  change  is  top  down,  bow  will  you  carry  it 
down  into  the  ranks! 

We  will  take  it  down  into  the  ranks  by  intensive 
Daining.  I  am  running  executive  sessions  where  we 
bring  in  people  from  all  ranks  to  assist  in  the  process. 
We're  doing  this  right  now  to  design  a  training  pro- 
gram. We  bring  in  the  cop  on  the  beat.  We  bring  in 
his  or  her  supervisor,  the  manager,  and  my  executive 
staff,  and  we  ask,  "What  kncwledge,  skills,  and  abili- 
ties does  one  need  to  serve  as  a  police  officer  in  this 
department  under  our  new  style  of  policing? "  WTien 
we  have  an  answer,  we'll  give  it  to  our  training  people 
to  use  in  revising  the  curriculum.  Ultimately,  every- 
body will  be  trained  in  community  policing. 


You've  talked  abow  huuig  and  uauung.  Are  there 
other  fundamental  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  department 

We  also  have  to  change  the  reward  system.  In  most 
police  agencies,  rewards  are  based  on  valor.  If  you're 
in  a  shootout,  if  you're  shot  or  you  shoot  someone 
else,  if  you  capture  a  dangerous  person,  you  get  spe- 
cial recogrution.  Usually  a  lot  of  danger  and  excite- 
ment go  along  with  achievmg  a  reward 

What  about  rewarding  people  for  thmking  and 
being  creative'  We  recently  gave  an  award  to  an  offi- 
cer who  made  a  suggestion  about  licensing  unli- 
censed livery  cabs  that  will  save  the  city  a  few  mil- 
hon  dollars  m  the  shon  run.  That  officer  didn't  have 
to  do  that.  But  he  was  a  thinking,  creative  person.  He 
saw  a  problem  and  came  up  with  a  solution.  Our 
reward  system  should  recognize  people  who  solve 
problems,  who  use  their  minds,  who  think. 

We  will  also  change  our  entire  performance  evalu- 
ation system.  Under  our  traditional  system,  we  eval- 
uate officers  on  how  many  arrests  they  make,  how 
many  summonses  they  issue.  But  i;he  ultimate  eval- 
uation should  not  be  the  arrests  but  the  absence  of 
arrests,  when  there's  no  crime.  If  you  have  no  crime 
on  your  beat,  then  you  are  doing  the  job  you  should 
be  doing.  There's  peace  of  mind  m  the  community. 

Under  community  policing,  what  kind  of  a  cop  do 
you  want! 

1  want  officers  who  are  generalists,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  a  small  area  of  the  city.  Everything 
possible  should  be  handled  at  this  neighborhood 
level.  Even  detectives  should  be  assigned  neighbor- 
hood responsibilities,  rather  than  just  to  special 
units.  The  police  officer  becomes  a  manager  of  an 
area.  And  the  role  of  the  first-line  supervisor  all  the 
way  up  to  the  commissioner  is  to  make  sure  that 
police  officers  have  the  resources  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  their  areas. 

That  means  we're  going  to  minimize  the  number 
of  layers  between  the  officer  on  the  beat  and  the 
commissioner.  We're  going  to  cut  down  on  bureau- 
cracy and  specialization.  We  don't  want  a  lot  of 
bureaucratic  layers  that  only  hamper  us  from  getting 
the  job  done.  Overall,  our  emphasis  will  be  on 
enhancing  the  role  of  the  officers  out  th.?re  on  the 
beat,  giving  them  responsibUity  and  authority,  al- 
lowing them  to  take  risks,  and  not  ponishing  them 
for  making  iimocent  misukes. 

you  talked  earlier  about  the  command -and-contral 
management  style.  Will  that  change  under  corrmnu- 
ajty  poUciag! 
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We  have  to  trust  our  cops.  We  hire  intelligent  peo- 
ple, people  who  are  creative.  But  we  don't  give  them 
the  ability  to  use  that  creativity  and  initiative  be- 
cause of  our  great  concern  for  command-and-con- 
trol.  We  have  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  at  the  same  time  understand  that 
they  v/Ul  sometimes  make  misukes.  But  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  mistakes -mistakes  of  the 
mind  and  mistakes  of  the  heart.  If  you're  doing 
something  out  of  malice,  then  you've  got  a  problem 
with  me.  But  if  you're  trying  to  do  your  job  and  you 
make  an  iimocent  mistake  that  may  violate  a  rule, 
the  entire  circumstance  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  we  want  people  to  take  nsks,  we  have  to 
tolerate  mistakes.  Ultimately,  we  want  our  officers 
to  recognize  that  they  are  professionals,  and  we  want 
the  organization  to  treat  them  as  professionals. 

What  ivovld  you  say  is  the  central  focus  of  ail  these 
changes^ 

Community  policing  empowers  the  officer  on 
patrol.  Under  community  policing,  the  officer 
becomes  the  most  important  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  cop  on  the  beat  is  the  chief  of  poUce 
for  each  neighborhood.  I  see  the  cop  on  the  beat  as  a 
manager,  not  just  answering  calls,  not  just  walking 
the  beat  but  being  able  to  do  problem  analysis, 
knowing  the  people,  beihg  accessible.  It  means  tak- 
ing ownership  of  the  area. 

The  backbone  of  the  police  department  is  out 
there  in  patrol.  Yet  today  everyone  wants  to  get  out 
of  patrol.  AH  the  perks  come  from  other  places,  in 
special  assignments,  in  detectives.  To  get  monetary 
rewards,  you  have  to  get  promoted.  Under  communi- 
ty policing,  we  will  enhance  the  patrol  officer's  sta- 
tus to  make  it  equal  to  any  other  in  the  department. 
There  wdU  be  a  career  path  in  patrol  so  that  people 
can  spend  whole  careers  in  patrol. 

How  do  you  expect  youi  customers,  the  people  of 
New  York  City,  to  respond  to  these  changes  and  to 
community  pohcing! 

People  in  neighborhoods  like  community  policing 
because  they  get  to  know  their  poUce  officers.  They 
see  something  happen.  There's  a  different  level  of 
accountability.  The  officer  is  not  only  accounubie 
to  the  pohce  department  but  also  to  the  community. 
Officers  will  be  responsible  for  knowing  the  quality- 
of-life  issues  and  crime  problems  of  a  specific  area  or 
neighborhood  and  accountable  for  doing  something 
about  them  and  reporting  back  to  the  people  what 
they've  done.  The  community  vnH  be  able  to  see  an 
actual  difference  in  terms  of  problem  solving,  rather 


than  being  confronted  with  the  same  problems  over 
and  over  again. 

How  will  patrol  officers  know  what  problems  the 
community  wants  them  to  go  after' 

Histoncally,  when  the  police  have  tned  to  defme 
what  people  are  concerned  about,  we've  missed  the 
boat.  Police  think  that  citizens  are  exclusively  pre- 
occupied with  serious  crime,  like  murders,  rapes, 
and  robberies.  They  are  concerned  about  those 
cnmes,  but  they  are  also  concerned  about  quality-of- 
life  issues.  The  drug  dealing  m  the  park,  noisy  kids 
hangmg  out  on  the  street  comer,  the  problems  of 
homeless  people  in  the  neighborhood.  These  thmgs 
can  be  signs  of  crime,  they  can  create  the  inciviiiry 
that  exists  on  the  street  comers  of  the  city,  they  can 
make  people  feel  unsafe.  These  are  the  things  that 
are  important  to  people. 

Now  if  we  were  to  make  the  judgment,  we  woald 
miss  the  mark.  We've  always  missed  the  mark. 
That's  why  we  have  to  empower  the  people  to  help 
us  define  what's  important  and  to  define  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Who  knows  more  about  what's  going  on  in 
the  community  than  the  people  who  live  there? 
They  not  only  know  what  causes  the  crimes,  but 
they  probably  know  who  commits  them  as  well. 

Why  can't  you  just  use  data,  such  as  the  official 
crime  statistics  to  determine  police  priontiesi 

Just  as  businesses  today  are  looking  for  new  mea- 
surements of  performance,  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  don't  have  much  meaning  for  a  police 
department.  All  they  tell  us  is  how  many  crirr.es 
were  reponed.  TVo  or  three  times  more  crimes  are 
probably  committed  than  are  ever  reported.  In  reah- 
ty,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  measure  the  degree 
to  which  the  people  in  a  city  respect  their  pohce  and 
criminal  justice  system.  Take  the  example  of  Port 
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"At  some  point  in  the  future, 
I  wont  everytxxty 
in  New  York  to  know  wtio 
tt^eir  police  officer  is." 


land,  Oregon  and  Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  used  to  be 
that  Portland  always  reported  much  more  crime 
than  Newark.  But  all  that  meant  was  that  there  was 
a  much  higher  level  of  confidence  in  Portland  about 
its  poUce  and  criminal  justice  system^  More  people 
believed  that  it  mattered  if  they  actually  reported 
crimes  that  were  committed.  In  fact,  vicdmization 
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studies  that  ask  people  if  they  have  been  victims  of  a 
crime  give  a  much  more  accurate  picture.  But  agam, 
you  have  to  go  to  people  and  ask  them,  rather  than 
simply  relymg  on  internally  generated  numbers. 

How  do  you  think  community  policing  should  be 
evaluated! 

Crime  IS  clearly  important,  but  I  don't  want  the 
police  depanment  to  be  judged  solely  on  crime.  To 
begm  with,  we  don't  control  the  factors  that  produce 
cnmmal  behavior.  As  we  implement  community 
policing,  with  different  neighborhoods  havmg  differ- 
ent needs,  different  pnorities,  and  different  prob- 
lems, customer  satisfaction  will  depend  on  how  well 
we  deliver  our  services  to  match  the  characteristics 
of  each  neighborhood.  Ultimately,  if  we  want  to 
measure  customer  satisfaction  with  the  police,  we 
will  have  to  create  new  measurements. 

What  is  youi  toughest  management  challenge  in 
implementing  commumty  pohcing! 

The  police,  more  than  any  other  agency,  have 
always  looked  at  themselves  as  being  an  mdepen- 
dent  entity.  In  some  cities,  they  don't  even  consider 
themselves  pan  of  government.  I  believe  that  the 
police  are  an  integral  pan  of  government,  a  resource 


that  the  taxpayers  pay  for,  a  resource  that  should  be 
used  for  the  larger  benefit  of  the  commumty. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  police  officers  become 
social  workers.  It  does  mean  that  pobce  officers  need 
to  deal  with  solvmg  problems.  It  does  mean  that  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  police  officers  can  become 
advocates  for  neighborhoods  and  help  them  develop 
their  own  ability  to  deal  with  their  problems.  It  does 
mean  that  we  expand  the  role  of  the  police  beyond 
the  narrow  focus  of  simply  responding  to  calls  and 
malung  arrests.  It  does  mean  that  we  empower  peo- 
ple to  work  with  us. 

What  is  your  own  measure  of  success! 

At  some  point  in  the  future,  I  want  everybody  in 
New  York  to  know  who  their  police  officer  is.  Liter- 
ally to  be  able  to  say,  "Officer  Jones  is  my  poUce  offi- 
cer. He's  responsible  for  taking  care  of  me."  I  want 
people,  when  they  see  a  police  officer,  whether  he  or 
she  is  in  a  car,  on  a  motor  scooter,  or  on  foot,  to  look 
to  see  if  that's  their  police  officer.  And  I  want  every 
pohce  officer  to  develop  an  ownership  of  his  or  her 
community.  I  want  them  to  say,  "I'm  not  going  to 
let  something  happen  to  this  neighborhood  because 
It's  my  neighborhood.  I'm  responsible  for  it."  I  want 
ownership  both  ways.  Once  that  happens,  everything 
else  will  fall  into  place.  ^ 
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Senator  KENNEDY.  In  this  interview,  you  have  said  in  one  page 
more  about  what  is  happening  and  what  should  be  done  in  the 
country  on  the  drug  issue  than  we  have  heard  in  the  last  6  or  8 
years.  Let  me  quote  one  point  that  you  make  in  here: 

Any  logical-thinking  person  would  tell  you  that  traditional  approaches  to  sub- 
stance abuse  are  not  solving  the  problem.  Our  legacy  should  not  be  more  prisons. 
We  must  look  at  the  underlying  factors  that  produce  crime.  That  means  meaningful 
employment  for  all  Americans,  it  means  an  educational  system  that  produces  people 
who  can  read  and  write.  If  we  don't  address  the  causes  of  crime,  I  fully  expect  that 
20  years  from  now  we  will  still  have  a  major  problem. 

Then  later  on  when  asked  about  why  things  have  deteriorated  so 
badly,  you  point  out  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  young  blacks 
is  still  twice  that  of  whites,  and  that  is  deeply  related  to  our  seri- 
ous crime  problem.  On  the  issue  of  gun  control  you  are  equally  inci- 
sive: 

For  example,  what  the  mosquito  was  to  malaria,  the  gun  and  the  young  black's 
environment  are  to  homicide.  Now,  you  don't  just  keep  swatting  the  mosquito;  you 
drain  the  swamp.  We  need  to  drain  the  swamp  of  guns. 

So  I  would  hope  that  any  of  our  colleagues  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  your  views  on  crime  and  substance  abuse  read  this  well- 
thought-out  commentary  that  has  been  based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  some  of  the  toughest  and  roughest  of  the 
criminal  element. 

I  welcome  you  as  a  fresh  breeze  in  this  whole  effort  to  reduce 
crime  and  substance  abuse,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you.  We  on  the  Labor  Committee  work  very  closely  with  Chairman 
Biden  on  all  aspects  of  our  drug  policy,  and  we  want  to  indicate  to 
you  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simpson? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALAN  K.  SIMPSON,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

Senator  Simpson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  to  the 
hearing,  Dr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  certainly  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you  the  other 
day.  You  are  extremely  well  qualified.  I  have  never  seen  more  ap- 
propriate aspects  of  a  resume  to  fit  with  the  job  than  you  have,  and 
I  think  we  have  the  highest  expectations  of  you,  maybe  too  much, 
because  it  has  been  laboring  along,  as  we  all  know.  So  you  instill 
confidence  and  you  display  that;  your  whole  life's  record  is  that. 

I  would  just  say  that  I  listened  intently  to  what  you  have  said 
and  there  was  one  aspect  that  just  popped  right  out  at  me.  You 
talked  about  the  need  for  diplomatic  muscle,  I  believe  was  your 
phrase,  to  get  this  done. 

I  have  been  in  this  issue  of  immigration  and  refugees— Senator 
Kennedy  and  I,  and  Senator  Simon,  many  of  us — and  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  is  to  frankly  deal  with  the  State  Department. 
We  would  begin  to  do  something  and  they  would  say,  no,  no,  don't 
do  that  with  that  country.  I  think  Ted  will  remember  the  luncheon 
when  we  bid  George  Shultz  adieu.  You  were  very  good.  You  gave 
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him  some  Irish  Waterford  crystal.  I  don't  know  who  the  hell  paid 
for  it,  but  it 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  gave  him  the  crystal  and  you  gave  him  a 
good  talking-to,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Simpson.  That  is  right.  Yours  was  a  very  lovely  tribute. 
But  what  we  said  at  the  end  was,  you  know,  you  left  us  holding 
the  sack  on  one  issue,  the  refugee  issue,  because  we  would  say 
these  are  refugees  from  this  country  and  he  would  say,  no,  you 
couldn't  be  a  refugee  from  that  country;  we  don't  want  to  get  into 
an  alienation  with  them. 

Then  we  would  get  into  the  issue  of  increasing  our  activities  with 
regard  to  visa  issuance  and  they  would  say,  no,  no,  we  don't  want 
to  irritate  that  country.  Now,  there  is  where  you  are  going  to  have 
a  real  tussle.  So  I  hope  that  on  this  issue  of  drugs  when  you  come 
to  an  issue  with  a  country,  and  if  the  State  Department  is  saying, 
no,  no,  no,  we  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody,  we  don't  want  to  tram- 
ple any  toes,  I  hope  you  will  come  to — I  am  certainly  in  the  minor- 
ity, obviously,  but  I  would  certainly  be  pleased  to  know  that  be- 
cause that  is  bad.  We  can't  have  that. 

Do  you  agree  with — I  am  not  trying  to  set  you  in  a  tack  against 
the  State  Department,  but  you  realize  the  importance  of  that,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  do  recognize  the  importance  of  it.  That 
is  the  reason  that  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  has  pledged  his  support.  We  will  get  together,  if  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  sit  down  and  see  what  we  need  to  do 
on  the  drug  issue  as  it  relates  to  his  area  of  responsibility.  That 
is  a  pledge  that  he  has  given  me  already. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  one  moment,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  think  it  is  important.  Every  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  that  commitment.  I  have  great  respect  for  Warren  Chris- 
topher. Every  Secretary  of  State  that  has  come  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  which  I  have  served,  I  have  asked  them 
for  that  commitment.  They  have  all  made  it,  they  have  meant  it, 
but  it  didn't  matter  and  it  won't  matter.  The  only  reason  it  will 
matter  is  you  will  be  at  the  Cabinet  table,  so  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  looks  at  the  President  and  says  we  should  do  such-and- 
such,  I  hope  to  God,  now  that  you  have  a  seat  at  that  table,  you 
will  say,  Mr.  President,  he  is  wrong,  because  unless  you  are  at  the 
same  table,  you  don't  have  a  shot. 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely,  and  that  is  my  expectation. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  he  is  wrong.  He  may  not  be  wrong;  he 
may  be  right.  Warren  Christopher  is  never  wrong,  I  know,  but 
maybe  he  might  be  wrong. 

Senator  Simpson.  Well,  it  is  very  important.  You  can  see  the 
total  bipartisan  feeling  about  that,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Warren  Christopher.  I  think  he  is  a  marvelous  man.  I  have 
known  him  in  my  14  years  throughout.  But  it  is  important  and  you 
are  just  going  to  have  to  keep  hammering. 

They  will  all  tell  you  that,  but  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  State 
Department  is  where  they  will  cut  you  to  ribbons.  I  think  it  was 
FDR  who  was  alleged  to  have  said — when  war  was  declared  in 
1941,  he  said,  I  assume  the  State  Department  will  be  on  our  side. 
[Laughter.] 
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And  that  is  not  the  Secretary.  That  is  the  people  down  below  who 
have  a  terrible  ingrained  aversion  to  offending  any  living  soul,  and 
the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  this  done  is  to  offend  a  lot  of  liv- 
ing souls  because  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  dead  souls  if  we 
don't  get  control  over  this. 

So  I  just  wish  you  well.  I  am  heartened  by  it,  and  you  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  you  do  want  to  assure  that  personnel  are  available 
in  the  field.  You  feel  strongly  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  very  much  so. 

Senator  Simpson.  Well,  that  will  mean  budget  activity  and  it  will 
mean  dealing  with  field  agents  with  the  FBI  and  the  ATF  and 
DEA,  and  you  will  be  asking  the  administration  to  support  the  field 
personnel  as  a  priority  over  other  aspects,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  see  my  responsibility  as  being  an  advocate  to  get 
the  resources  necessary  to  deal  with  the  mandate  that  this  office 
has.  I  will  be  an  advocate  for  those  resources  required  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Senator  Simpson.  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  commit- 
tee. I  certainly  can't  speak  for  our  chairman,  but  I  admire  him  and 
work  with  him  and  know  him  well,  and  what  he  has  just  said,  and 
I  know  that  Senator  Kennedy  feels,  and  those  of  senior  and  junior 
members — if  you  get  into  the  situation  where  you  know  what  you 
have  to  do  with  a  country  that  is  flooding  this  country  with  some- 
thing which  is  destroying  this  country  and  you  are  getting  some 
mixed  signals  from  the  State  Department,  share  those  signals  with 
us. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simpson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  not  failing  to  ask 
questions  because  I  have  none.  I  am  going  to  wait  because  I  am 
here  for  the  duration.  I  have  a  lot  of  questions  for  you,  but  I  am 
going  to  wait  until  the  very  end  to  ask  my  questions  and  to  try  to 
accommodate  my  colleagues  who  have  other  commitments,  espe- 
cially since  I  changed  the  hearing  time. 

Senator  DeConcini? 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  submit  a  statement  in  the  record  which  lays  out 
a  few  of  the  parameters  I  would  like  to  touch  on  today. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  DeConcini  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Biden,  and  welcome,  Dr.  Brown.  It  seems  appropriate,  as 
we  consider  the  appointment  of  a  new  Director  of  the  nation's  drug  poUcy,  that  we 
step  back  and  reflect  on  the  progress  and  the  failures  of  our  so-called  "war  on 
drugs." 

First,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  commend  President  Clinton  for  selecting  someone 
with  a  strong  law-enforcement  background  to  serve  as  the  new  Drug  Czar.  Dr. 
Brown,  your  years  spent  running  police  departments  in  New  York,  Houston  and  At- 
lanta have  earned  you  enormous  respect  and  credibility  in  our  nation's  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

President  Clinton's  selection  demonstrates  that  perhaps  this  Administration  is 
truly  committed  to  waging  a  war  on  drugs.  This  certainly  is  a  welcome  change  from 
the  previous  Administration  whose  Director  and  office  lacked  the  confidence  of  those 
in  the  drug  control  field.  Also,  I  applaud  the  Administration's  decision  to  elevate  the 
Drug  Czar^s  office  to  Cabinet  level  status.  I  believe  this  will  raise  its  visibility  and 
your  ability  to  get  things  done. 
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When  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  was  created  by  Congress  in  1988, 
Americans  viewed  illegal  narcotics  as  the  greatest  threat  to  the  nation.  The  effects 
of  illegal  drugs  were  widespread,  taxing  the  resources  of  cities  and  states  struggling 
to  meet  the  demands  for  increased  law  enforcement,  expanded  treatment  facilities 
and  better  education  programs  to  prevent  the  next  generation  from  the  scourge  of 
drugs.  We  pledged  to  create  a  drug-free  America  by  1995,  and  declared  war  on 
drugs. 

It  is  now  1993  and  clearly  we  haven't  even  come  close  to  winning  this  war.  In 
fact,  I  would  argue  that  we  never  really  engaged  in  an  active  battle.  We  are  spend- 
ing $12  billion  this  year  on  drug  control  activities  at  the  Federal  level.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  However,  we  spent  $61  billion  on  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  wrestle  Saddam  Hussein  to  the  ground.  The  U.S.  sent  540,000  troops,  and 
in  less  than  250  days  we  pulled  out  claiming  total  victory.  If  this  nation  expects  to 
wage  a  true  war  on  drugs,  we  need  to  mobilize  every  available  resource  and  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  choke  off  supply  and  reduce  consumption. 

This  Senator  has  particular  concern  for  the  need  for  expanded  treatment  pro- 
grams for  drug-dependent  women  and  their  children  as  well  as  those  drug  and  alco- 
hol-dependent individuals  who  want  treatment  but  cannot  obtain  it.  Also,  the  high 
intensity  drug  trafficking  areas,  such  as  the  southwest  border,  must  include  assist- 
ance for  the  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  who  serve  as  the  front  line 
in  the  battle  against  illegal  dnig  trafficking.  Further,  I  have  some  concerns  on  the 
ability  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office  to  perform  its  task  with  only  25  people  on  staff. 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  your  views  on  the  importance  of  supply  versus  demand 
strategies.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues  and  those  in  the  Administration,  I  too  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  do  more  for  treatment  and  prevention  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  law  enforcement  or  interdiction.  I  will  address  these  individually  during  question- 
ing. However,  these  are  the  issues  to  which  I  hope  you  will  pay  close  attention  and 
give  careful  consideration  in  determining  where  our  priorities  are. 

Dr.  Brown,  as  the  Director  of  this  nation's  drug  poHcy  office  it  will  largely  be  your 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  this  Administration  mounts  a  credible  and  effective 
anti-drug  campaign.  I  will  offer  you  all  the  support  I  can,  but  it  will  be  your  commit- 
ment, dedication  and  vigilance  which  will  dictate  its  success  of  failure.  Thank  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  quite  knowledgeable  of 
your  background,  and  I  am  very  impressed.  I  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  deal  with.  I  know  the  chairman  has  also  submitted 
some  legislation,  or  is  working  on  legislation,  enhancing  and  ex- 
panding the  National  Drug  Control  Policy  Office  to  give  them  far 
greater-reaching  authority.  I  too  have  introduced  such  legislation 
and  have  it  at  the  White  House  for  review.  I  have  long  believed 
that  without  the  necessary  authority  to  coordinate  this  Nation's 
comprehensive  drug  policy,  the  Drug  Czar's  office  becomes  largely 
ineffective,  spending  more  of  its  time  fighting  turf  battles  rather 
than  drug  smugglers.  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  those  major 
components  with  you. 

First,  many  of  the  problems  the  drug  office  faces  stems  from  the 
lack  of  input  and  review  when  the  varying  agencies  involved  in  the 
drug  war  submit  their  budgets.  I  know  you  have  some  budget  au- 
thority to  review  their  budgets.  In  order  to  enhance  this,  however, 
the  legislation  that  I  am  proposing  would  authorize  the  Drug  Czar 
to  insist  that  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  include  in  their 
budget  submission  to  0MB  specific  initiatives  that  are  consistent 
with  the  President's  priority  for  the  National  Drug  Control  Strat- 
egy- 
Do  you  believe  that  would  be  a  realistic  approach  so  that  you  had 

the  insistence  that  their  initiatives  would  be  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  whatever  strategy  you  and  the  President  come  up  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  be  essential  that  that  is  the  case. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  is  that  what  you  intend  to  try  to  do? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  existing  authority  given  to  the 
Director,  he  is  required  to  certify  the  budgets  to  ensure  that  they 
do  comply  with 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  that  is  all,  isn't  it,  really? 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  Or  decertify  if  he  determines  that  that 

is  not  the  case. 

Senator  DeConcini.  He  doesn't  have  the  authority  to  insist  that 
they  include  the  initiatives  that  are  in  the  strategy  and  how  they 
are  going  to  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Director,  upon  devel- 
oping the  National  Strategy,  has  to  review  not  only  the  depart- 
ment, but  the  various  agencies  throughout  Government — review 
their  budgets  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in  compliance  with  the 

strateETV. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Your  understanding  of  that  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent than  mine,  and  that  is  very  important.  Do  you  feel  the 
present  law  gives  the  Drug  Czar  the  authority  to  say  to  say  to  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  Secretary  of  State  that  this  budget  can't  be  ap- 
proved because  you  don't  have  the  implementation  of  the  strategy 
that  the  President  has  signed  off  on? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  part  I  am  referring  to  would  be  the  drug 
component  in  it. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Brown.  Right. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  not  certify 
those  and  not  let  them  go  forward  if,  in  fact,  they  are  not  in  compli- 
ance specifically 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  certainly,  that  is 

Senator  DeConcini  [continuing].  And  the  funding  part  of  it,  as 
it  relates  to  the  strategy  that  has  been  approved  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely.  That  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office,  and  certainly  I  would  not  hesitate  not  to  certify  their  budg- 
et. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Now,  the  legislation  I  have  gives  you  au- 
thority over  0MB  to  insist  that  they  carry  it  further.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do?  Would  you  support  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  like  to  sit  down  and  work  with  you 
on  that  legislation.  I  have  not  seen  it  at  this  point,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly something  I  would  like  to  work  with.  t    u  •   i 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  would  like  you  to  do  that  because  I  think 
that  the  Drug  Czar  has  either  got  to  be  the  Drug  Czar  or  not  the 
Drug  Czar,  and  if  the  President  signs  off  on  it  then  you  should  be 
able  to  tell  0MB  this  is  not  in  compliance,  and  you  should  be  the 
final  word.  Obviously,  if  the  0MB  Director  wants  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent, nobody  can  stop  him,  and  rightfully  so.  But  the  way  I  envi- 
sion this  office  that  you  are  taking  over,  if  we  make  some  changes, 
once  the  President  agreed  to  the  strategy  that  you  recommended 
you  would  speak  for  the  President,  and  that  if  0MB  was  not  going 
to  insist  that  the  State  Department  or  somebody  comply  with  the 
strategy,  you  could  make  them  do  so.  _  . 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  be  my  expectation  going  into  the  position 
that  indeed  I  would  speak  on  behalf  of  the  President  on  all  matters 
that  deal  with  drug  policy. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Now,  regarding  the  need  to  have  flexibility 
in  terms  of  putting  personnel  and  resources  where  they  are  needed, 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  has  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector of  ONDCP  to  request  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  to 
place  their  personnel  who  are  engaged  in  drug  control  activities  on 
temporary  detail  to  another  department  or  agency  to  better  imple- 
ment the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 

I  have  also  included  a  provision  which  gives  the  Director  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  from  one  drug  control  agency  to  another 
to  better  combat  the  changing  methods  of  drug  traffickers.  Dr. 
Brown,  what  is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  the  authority 
for  the  Drug  Director  to  direct  the  resources  of  this  country  where 
the  problem  exists. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  you  would,  in  essence,  support  something 
that  would  give  the  Drug  Czar  the  authority  to  actually  move  per- 
sonnel and  funds  if  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  strategy? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  strategy;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  is  so  important,  I  think,  whenever  you 
draw  up  a  strategy;  the  same  goes  for  treatment  and  education.  If 
that  is  what  is  signed  off  by  the  President,  the  Drug  Czar  has  got 
to  have  the  authority  to  make  sure  it  happens  so  you  don't  get 
stonewalled  by  some  Secretary  of  State  other  than  Mr.  Christopher 
who  might  not  want  to  do  exactly  what  the  strategy  is. 

What  Senator  Simpson  has  said  is  what  happens  up  here,  and 
it  happens  to  well-intended  Secretaries.  They  don't  want  to  take 
that  action  at  the  Defense  Department,  and  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion not  only  will  make  you  a  Cabinet  member,  but  will  give  you 
the  authority  that  once  the  President  says  yes  to  the  strategy,  you 
have  got  the  right  to  implement  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  knov/,  the  President  has  already  elevated  the 
position  to  Cabinet-level  status. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  like  to  work  with  you  in  looking 
at  the  legislation  that  you  are  proposing. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  Hke  you  to  do  that.  Now, 
we  spend  $12.2  billion,  and  it  is  roughly  divided  65-35  split.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  funds  are  appropriated  for  use  on  the  supply  reduc- 
tion and  enforcement  side,  and  the  other  for  demand  reduction. 

Now,  Dr.  Brown,  on  March  19,  at  Attorney  General  Reno's  con- 
firmation hearing,  she  stated  a  number  of  things,  and  one  of  them 
is,  and  I  want  to  read  it  to  you: 

I  think  if  we  provide  a  balanced  approach  without  losing  any  of  the  vigor  we  have 
on  the  law  enforcement  side,  but  recognizing  that  using  the  resources  of  State,  local 
and  Federal  Government  in  a  planned  and  coordinated  way,  we  can  have  a  real  im- 
pact. 

Now,  I  read  that,  having  talked  to  Ms.  Reno,  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  shift  and  the  shift  is  going  to  be  to  treatment  and  preven- 
tion, but  also  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  at  a  loss  on  the  enforcement 
side.  Is  that  your  interpretation  of  the  administration's  position? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  approach  would  be  to  make  sure  we  do  have  the 
balanced  approach.  Law  enforcement  will  have  to  always  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  what  we  do.  Interdiction  will  have  to  always  be  an 
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integral  part  of  what  we  do.  Our  international  aspect  will  have  to 
be  an  integral  part.  We  have  to  obviously  improve  in  some  areas — 
treatment,  for  example.  That  is  why  we  are  looking  to  the  Health 
Reform  Task  Force  to  help  us  address  that  as  an  issue. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Well,  let  me  be  very  blunt,  Dr.  Brown,  so 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  here.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  position 
that  though  there  is  likely  to  be  more  money  spent  on ,  treatment 
and  education  in  this  administration  if  you  have  your  way  and  the 
policies  are  followed,  it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  existing  law 
enforcement  on  the  Federal  level?  In  other  words,  are  you  planning 
to  recommend  in  your  strategy  that  you  would  take  money  away 
from  the  drug  interdiction  program  and  the  enforcement  side  inter- 
nationally down  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Southcom,  along  the 
border,  on  the  streets,  and  transfer  it  to  treatment  and  education? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  plan  at  this  time,  if  confirmed,  is  to  go  in  and 
do  a  very  thorough  assessment  from  the  bottom  up  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done.  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  address  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  this  country?  Then  I  would  see  the  funding  flowing  from 
that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  you  are  telling  me.  Dr.  Brown,  that,  yes, 
what  you  very  likely  might  do  is  transfer  money  from  enforcement 
into  treatment? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  think  it  is  premature 
for  me  to  give  you  a  commitment  as  to  how  we  would  divide  the 
funds  at  this  time  without  my  having  the  opportunity  to  do  the  as- 
sessment. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Fair  enough,  but  it  is  not  like  you  haven't 
had  experience  here.  I  mean,  you  know  what  enforcement  is.  I 
think  the  time  for  more  in  treatment  and  education  is  long  over- 
due, and  we  have  even  designated  some  funds  in  the  Drug  Czar's 
office  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  neglect  the  enforce- 
ment side. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Exactly.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  know,  law  enforcement  might  have  to 
stand  still  a  little  while.  I  don't  think  they  should,  but  they  may 
have  to  stand  still.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  part  of  confirming  some- 
one who  may  decide  that,  well,  we  are  going  to  cut  law  enforcement 
to  satisfy  treatment  and  the  demand  side.  What  we  have  to  do,  I 
hope,  is  to  support  someone  who  says  we  are  going  to  add  to  treat- 
ment and  at  least  maintain  the  present  status  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  we  see  happening  now  would  be  the  plan  to 
add  to  treatment. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Add  to  treatment  and  education? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  As  part  of  the  national  health  reform  pack- 
age, we  do  see  treatment  getting  potentially  more  funds.  That  does 
not  translate  into  cutting  from  law  enforcement. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Brown.  I  have  a  lot  of  other 
questions — I  will  submit  them — including  the  reductions  in  your 
staff  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  administration,  some  details 
as  to  just  how  short  you  are  going  to  be  to  review  all  these  budgets 
with  only  one  budget  analysis,  which  is  all  you  are  going  to  have 
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done  there  after  you  are  confirmed  here,  and  how  you  are  going  to 
cope  with  that,  and  a  number  of  other  questions. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[See  Questions  and  Answers  at  the  end  of  the  hearing.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  suggest,  Dr. 
Brown,  what  I  would  Hke  to  do.  Since  we  are  moving  along  and  we 
started,  in  one  sense,  much  earlier,  but  a  little  later  in  the  morning 
as  well,  I  have  surveyed  my  colleagues  and,  with  your  permission, 
with  maybe  a  5-minute  break,  what  we  will  do  is  continue,  and  I 
expect  we  would  be  finished  before  1,  rather  than  now  break  for 
a  lunch  break.  If  my  colleagues  have  more  questions  that  go  be- 
yond that,  then  we  will  reassess  that  in  the  next  half  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  certainly  fine  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  will  give  you  a  break  to  stretch  your  legs 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  doing  fine.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  OK.  Well,  then.  Senator  Specter? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARLEN  SPECTER,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Brown,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you  here.  I  appreciated  the  chance  to 
meet  with  you  privately  in  my  office,  and  I  noted  then  and  would 
note  now  the  outstanding  background  and  record  you  bring  to  this 
nomination. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
Jewish  community  of  Crown  Heights  and,  as  Senator  Biden  com- 
mented earlier  in  the  hearing  today,  I  had  requested  that  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  2  be  changed  to  give  people  from  Crown  Heights 
an  opportunity  to  be  present  here.  Whether  or  not  moving  it  up  to 
10:30  is  adequate,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Before  moving  to  the  Crown  Heights  incident,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  about  the  overall  drug  policy  and  a  subject 
which  I  pursued  with  you  when  we  met  privately,  and  that  is  the 
breakdown  between  allocation  of  Federal  funds  on  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Senator  Thurmond  broached  this  subject  with  you  and  you  said 
that  you  were  going  to  give  it  some  more  study,  and  Senator 
DeConcini  pursued  it  with  you  at  some  length.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  time  has  come,  really  past  due,  to  make  a  difference  in  alloca- 
tion between  so-called  supply,  where  we  have  interdiction  of  foreign 
drugs  coming  into  the  United  States  and  task  forces  on  the  streets, 
and  so-called  demand  where  you  have  education  and  rehabilitation. 

I  introduced  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for  an  equal 
split.  We  had  been  spending  about  $12  billion  a  year  on  drugs,  and 
of  that  two-thirds,  or  about  $8  billion,  had  been  allocated  for  law 
enforcement,  one-third  for  rehabilitation  and  education.  The  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  which  I  introduced  would  call  for  an  even 
split,  50-50. 

When  President  Clinton  was  campaigning  last  year,  among  other 
things,  he  talked  about  more  money  for  demand,  education  and  re- 
habilitation. This,  as  you  know,  is  a  subject  which  I  raised  in  our 
discussion  and  pressed  you  on,  and  I  can  understand  some  reluc- 
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tance  on  the  part  of  a  nominee  not  to  commit  on  a  highly  controver- 
sial subject.  But  in  light  of  your  experience  in  the  field,  your  very 
distinguished  career,  your  academic  standing,  your  professorships, 
your  being  the  head  of  a  number  of  very  prominent  police  depart- 
ments, I  would  ask  you  now,  for  the  record,  if  you  don't  think  it 
is  true  that  we  need  to  allocate  more  for  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion on  the  split,  which  is  now  in  excess  of  $13  billion  of  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  strongly  believe.  Senator,  that  we  have  to  do  more 
in  the  area  of  education,  prevention  and  treatment.  If  we  just  look, 
for  example,  at  the  history  of  drugs  in  the  country,  it  generally 
starts  off  that  you  have  to  make  a  great  investment  in  the  enforce- 
ment area  initially.  As  time  goes  by,  you  do  more  in  the  other  areas 
of  prevention  and  treatment. 

What  I  intend  to  do,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  is  to  make  some 
determination  based  upon  the  strategy,  and  I  would  see  the  split 
following — the  split  being  the  allocation  of  resources  based  upon 
the  strategy.  It  seems  quite  clear  at  least  at  this  point  that  there 
will  be  more  money  going  into  treatment  not  as  a  result  of  existing 
funds,  but  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  in  health  care  reform  and  in- 
cluding drugs  in  that. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Education 
where  we  talked  about  sitting  down  together  as  soon  as  possible  to 
deal  with  the  education  and  prevention  aspect,  particularly  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  children  and  what  happens  to  them.  So  my  expecta- 
tion, in  summary,  would  be  to  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  what 
we  need  to  do  in  terms  of  the  overall  strategy,  then  allocate  the  re- 
sources based  upon  that. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  Dr.  Brown,  I  will  be  awaiting  your  deci- 
sion. When  you  say  you  are  looking  for  more  money  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  it  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  When  you  talk  about  the  modification  of  the  health 
program,  I  would  again  voice  the  suspicion  that  we  will  not  have 
substantially  more  money,  but,  rather,  we  will  end  up  looking  back 
to  the  $13  billion  for  allocation. 

You  have  a  lot  of  very  good  friends  on  this  committee.  Senator 
Biden  has  fought  for  the  Drug  Czar  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  was 
10  years  ago,  in  January  of  1983,  that  the  Drug  Czar  bill  was  ve- 
toed. Not  enough  has  been  done  by  any  standard,  and  you  have  a 
very  tough  challenge  aheaa  of  you  to  do  more. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  for  a  long  time  and,  as  I  said  to 
you  in  my  office,  I  hope  you  are  very  tough  on  this  issue,  and  tough 
beyond  the  State  Department  and  tough  beyond  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  right  down  to  the  people  who  are  selling  drugs  on 
our  streets  and  the  people  who  are  causing  this  real  epidemic. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  intend  to  do  that,  Senator.  I  know  that  you  have 
been  in  this  business  for  a  long  time.  I  know  that  you  are  con- 
cerned. I  know  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  worked  very  hard  on  this  as  an  issue.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  join  you  in  that  effort  and  work  together  to  make  the  dif- 
ference. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  you  have  some  strong  allies.  I  don't  like 
to  repeat  myself,  but  I  will  repeat  that.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  allocation  of  funding  is  not  right.  The 
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State  Department  has  a  thick  book  out,  about  two  inches  thick 
now,  which  we  are  reviewing,  and  I  believe  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  interdiction  policy  has  not  worked  in  terms  of  the 
tremendous  funds  which  are  allocated.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Defense  ought  to  be  in  it,  and  I  have  pushed  that  aspect. 

But,  essentially,  that  is  a  job  for  the  Drug  Czar,  and  now  you 
have  a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table  and  you  have  a  seat  at  this  wit- 
ness table.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  allies  here,  and  if  you  don't  call 
on  us  for  help  and  we  don't  see  some  results,  we  are  going  to  speak 
up.  We  sometimes  speak  more  loudly  in  hearing  rooms  than  in 
Cabinet  meetings. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can  be  assured  that  you  will  hear  from  me. 

Senator  SPECTER.  OK.  I  want  to  move  on  to  the  Crown  Heights 
incident,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  at  this  time  not  go  forward  with  a 
number  of  the  substantive  questions,  but  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  a  number  of  complaints  which  have  been  registered. 
I  just  double-checked  with  the  chairman  as  to  his  intention  not  to 
call  as  witnesses  a  number  of  people  who  have  filed  letters  in  oppo- 
sition to  your  confirmation,  and  essentially  what  a  number  of  peo- 
ple have  said — and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  know  exactly  what  is  the 
best  way  to  proceed  when  the  witnesses  are  not  here.  In  a  sense, 
they  ought  to  be  heard. 

Our  committee  hearings  are  not  judicial  proceedings  and  people 
do  not  have  an  absolute  right,  but  I  think  the  essence  of  their  con- 
cerns ought  to  be  expressed  to  you  and  you  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  reply. 

I  would  quote  now  from  a  letter  from  Yehuda  S.  Kaploun  dated 
May  6,  1993,  if  I  could  only  quote  a  little  bit  of  it.  This  letter,  I 
know,  will  be  in  the  record  generally,  but  let  me  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony  in  re- 
sponse to  my  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Senator  Specter.  Mr.  Kaploun  refers  to  "three  days  and  nights 
of  relentless  violence,"  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  his  letter 
says  this — and,  again,  I  raise  it  in  this  context  thinking  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it  under  the  circumstances.  I  may  not  be  right 
about  that,  but  I  don't  know  a  better  way  to  do  it. 

But  this  is  what  he  says,  "It  is  offensive  to  think  that  while  these 
court  cases  are  pending" — and  he  is  referring  to  the  civil  rights  ac- 
tions against  you  and  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  he  contin- 
ues, "while  these  charges  exist,  while  the  State  and  Federal  inves- 
tigations continue,  that  a  potentially  liable  party  is  confirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  high  and  honorable  office." 

Now,  let  me  simultaneously  put  into  the  record  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  there  is  not  just  a  charge,  the  report  to  me  that  court  affi- 
davits filed  in  the  civil  rights  case  say  that  within  a  few  hours  after 
Mr.  Cato's  death— and  this  involved  the  situation  where  an  Hasidic 
Jewish  motorist  struck  and  killed  a  young  African  American,  Mr. 
Cato,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  violence  in  Crown  Heights — that  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  Mr.  Cato's  death,  more  than  350  police  officers 
had  been  dispatched  to  Crown  Heights.  On  the  second  day,  more 
than  1,180  officers  were  deployed,  and  on  the  third  more  than 
1,615  were  deployed,  and  more  than  120  arrests  were  made. 
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There  were  additional  press  comments  that  the  police  depart- 
ment, acting  under  your  direction,  had  a  policy  of  containment 
rather  than  confrontation,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  allow 
the  rioters  to  vent  their  anger.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  record, 
and  let  me  start  at  this  juncture,  and  we  can  pursue  it  in  more  de- 
tail in  a  subsequent  round,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  state  your 
position  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly.  Thank  you.  As  you  know,  the  incident  oc- 
curred in  Crown  Heights,  which  is  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  whereby  the 
death  did  occur  where  the  car  struck  two  young  black  children.  One 
died.  As  a  result  of  that,  there  was  the  Jewish  scholar  who  was 
killed.  I,  along  with  the  mayor,  went  to  the  hospital  to  visit  him. 
I  was  out  there  in  the  streets  myself  the  night  that  that  occurred. 

I  read  the  allegations  that  have  been  made  and  essentially  what 
they  are  saying  is  that  the  mayor  and  I  intentionally  withheld  po- 
lice protection  to  that  community.  Let  me  be  very  strong  in  saying 
that  anyone  who  knows  Mayor  Dinkins  would  know  that  he  would 
not  order  anyone  to  withhold  police  protection.  Let  me  also  be  very 
strong  in  saying  that  if  he  did,  I  would  disobey  that  order.  I  am 
a  police  official,  have  been  all  my  life,  and  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  obey  an  order  which  would  require  me  not  to  carry  out  my 
responsibilities.  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law. 

As  you  read  from  affidavits  of  people  that  were  below  me,  we  did 
follow  established  procedures,  which  meant  that  we  put  forth  re- 
sources as  rapidly  as  possible  to  go  into  that  community,  and  under 
no  circumstances  did  anyone  order  anyone  not  to  enforce  the  law, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  arrests  were  made. 

I  feel  very  sad  myself  at  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  lives  in  both 
cases,  the  young  African  American  boy  as  well  as  the  Jewish  schol- 
ar. It  was  an  extremely  unfortunate  incident,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances were  any  persons  in  that  department  ordered  not  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  expectation  would  be  that  they  would  enforce 
the  law.  We  put  the  resources  there  and  provided  protection  to  the 
best  ability  of  that  department. 

Senator  Specter.  Dr.  Brown,  was  there  any  pattern  of  non- 
enforcement?  I  understand  what  you  have  said  that 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only 

Senator  Specter.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  finish  the  question,  that  no 
orders  were  issued  by  you  as  the  Police  Commissioner  or  by  any 
other  high-ranking  authority,  and  a  separate  question  would  be, 
notwithstanding  the  orders  which  you  had  given,  was  there,  to  your 
knowledge,  any  de  facto  or  in-fact  policy  of  nonenforcement  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any  type  of  policy  or  prac- 
tice of  nonenforcement.  What  you  may  have  seen  would  be  an  in- 
stance where  a  police  officer  or  a  small  group  of  police  officers — 
and  this  I  saw  myself.  Four  officers  confronting  scores  of  people 
were  not  able  to  effect  the  arrests  at  that  point  in  time,  but  re- 
sources were  called  to  back  them  up  and  they  did  take  appropriate 
action. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  police  offiicers  of  that  depart- 
ment did  not  carry  out  their  responsibilities  if  they  were  able  to  do 
so  by  having  the  resources  at  their  disposal. 
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Senator  Specter.  Commissioner  Brown,  Dr.  Brown — which  do 
you  prefer  to  be  called?  Does  it  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Specter.  All  right.  Dr.  Brown,  have  you  had  occasion  to 
see — well,  let  me  ask  you  the  question  without  going  into  any  more 
of  the  detail  than  I  have  to  to  get  to  the  central  point.  A  civil  rights 
action  was  filed  against  you  and  other  officials  in  New  York  and 
that  lawsuit  is  pending  at  the  present  time,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct.  The  other  party  to  the  lawsuit  is  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  David  Dinkins. 

Senator  Specter.  Are  there  other  parties  defendant  besides  the 
mayor  of  the  city  and  you  in  your  capacity  as  Police  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  We  are  the  only  two  in  our  individual  and 
official  capacities. 

Senator  Specter.  The  complaint  which  had  an  affidavit  refers  to 
verv  violent  action  and  calls  by  citizens  to  the  emergency  number, 
and  those  allegations  are  set  forth  in  a  complaint  and  then  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  complaint,  which  is  customary  procedure,  and 
I  raise  no  question  about  that.  That  is  what  is  done  in  cases  of  this 
sort. 

One  of  the  responses  on  the  motion  to  dismiss  said  that  "The 
plaintiffs  had  no  constitutional  right  to  have  the  police  respond  to 
their  calls  for  assistance  or  to  receive  police  protection  against  po- 
tential harm  caused  by  private  parties."  That  defense  was  dis- 
missed by  the  judge,  and  I  would  be  interested  in  your  comment 
as  to  whether  you  knew  that  defense  was  raised  and,  if  so,  what 
you  think  about  that  defense. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  have  any  specifics  about  that  particular  part 
of  the  response.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  believe,  whether  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional issue  or  not — that  is  what  the  lawyers  are  dealing 
with — from  a  police  chiefs  position,  I  think  all  citizens,  all  resi- 
dents of  our  communities,  have  a  right  to  have  police  protection. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  so  that 
your  own  view  is  that  where  the  lawyers  raise  a  defense  that  citi- 
zens do  not  have  a  right  to  police  protection  against  potential  harm 
caused  by  other  private  parties,  that  kind  of  a  defense  is  not  a  solid 
one  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Brown.  Again,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  would  prefer  not  to 
evaluate  the  response  of  an  attorney.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  believe 
as  a  police  official.  If  someone  calls  for  help,  it  is  our  duty  and  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  respond  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  again  thank  you  for  that  answer. 

[The  letter  of  Mr.  Kaploun  follows:] 

Yehuda  S.  Kaploun, 

Brooklyn,  NY,  May  6,  1993. 

Hon.  Joseph  Biden, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  I  respectfully  request  permission  to  testify  at  the  Senate 
hearings  to  be  held  regarding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lee  Brown. 

As  a  6  year  active  resident  of  Crown  Heights  I  was  present  during  the  three  days 
and  nights  of  violence  universailly  known  as  the  Crown  Heights  Riots  or  Pogrom. 
I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  bear  witness  to  the  ineffective  and  blatant  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  that  existed  during  those  terrible  days  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

At  that  time,  when  the  lawless  gangs  controlled  the  streets  of  Crown  Heights,  I 
repeatedly  asked  police  officers  about  their  total  lack  of  response,  arrests  and  pro- 
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tection.  I  received  only  shameful  and  embarrassed  apologies,  and  was  told  that  or- 
ders had  been  given  from  "Above",  which  allowed  the  violence  against  the  Jewish 
portion  of  the  Community  to  go  unchecked  and  unpunished.  The  theory  was,  "let 
the  criminal  rioters  vent  their  anger  against  the  law  abiding  Jewish  community." 

It  was  in  this  setting,  that  my  close  personal  friend,  a  wonderful,  well  respected 
human  being,  a  kind  and  gentle  scholar,  a  man  with  a  zest  for  life,  Yankel  Rosen- 
baum,  a  29-year-old  Australian,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Videotapes  and  records  of  the  riots  all  collaborate  my  personal  and  direct  knowl- 
edge that  the  police  indeed  did  nothing.  It  was  not  just  for  a  few  confused  hours, 
nor  only  for  one  terrible  day,  and  not  only  for  two  horrifying  and  agonizing  days, 
but  for  three  consecutive  days  and  nights  of  relentless  numbing  assault  and  terror, 
which  to  this  day  remain  unexplained  by  Mr.  Lee  Brown,  former  Chief  of  Police, 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  and  now  candidate  for  Drug  Czar! 

Chief  of  Police  Lee  Brown  was  requested  repeatedly  during  the  riots  to  enforce 
the  law,  stop  the  kilUng  and  violence,  arrest  the  criminads  and  protect  the  innocent. 
After  the  riots  a  request  was  made  for  the  911  tapes.  These  tapes  had  contained 
a  record  of  the  hundreds  of  calls  for  help,  made  by  members  of  the  community  and 
the  responses  by  the  911  operators  that  they  can  not  help  us,  because  orders  had 
been  given  to  allow  the  rioters  to  vent  their  anger.  In  violation  of  a  direct  court 
order  and  until  this  day  these  tapes  have  not  been  provided.  Again,  Mr.  Lee  Brown 
was  in  charge. 

Furthermore,  the  individuals  handhng  community  affairs  for  the  precincts  under 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Lee  Brown  did  not  discipline  or  even  pretend  to  investigate  the 
countless  times  charges  of  anti-semitic  diatribes  were  raised  as  issues  by  concerned 
community  members  at  Police  Community  Board  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  police  department. 

If  honor,  oath  of  office,  fidelity  to  principal,  respect  for  our  constitution,  the  laws 
emanating  from  them,  the  civil  rights  of  all  people,  are  elements  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  character  of  our  leaders,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  nominee  fails  to 
make  the  grade. 

To  reward  this  nominee  with  cabinet  level  status  at  this  time  is  an  insult  to  the 
injured  of  Crown  Heights.  To  appoint  this  man  as  an  example  of  morality  and  re- 
spect for  enforcing  the  law  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  which  this  position 
requires,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  incongruous  that  while  charges  are  in  place  against  the  nominee  and  are 
being  investigated  to  reward  an  individual  with  high  office,  I  need  not  bring  to  mind 
the  practice  that  a  police  officer  who  is  charged  with  a  crime  is  usually  placed  on 
a  leave  of  absence,  suspended  or  placed  on  restrictive  duty  while  the  charges  are 
investigated.  How  can  we  in  good  conscience  allow  this  man  to  be  elevated  to  one 
of  the  highest  positions  in  the  government  while  these  charges  are  pending. 

What  standards  do  we  set,  that  to  the  horrified  and  dismayed  children  of  Crown 
Heights,  we  present  as  National  Drug  Czar,  Mr.  Lee  Brown?  A  man  who  presided 
over  3  days  and  nights  of  relentless  violence.  What  standard  do  we  present  to  the 
families  that  huddled  in  the  corners  of  their  homes,  while  bricks  and  rocks  and  bot- 
tles smashed  through  windows,  splattering  debris  around  them.  How  do  we  allow 
Mr.  Lee  Brown  to  assume  a  cabinet  position?  An  immoral  crime  of  great  magnitude 
was  committed  by  the  system,  while  and  at  its  helm  stood  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Lee 
Brown. 

Criminal  and  civil  investigations  and  litigation  are  in  progress.  Mr.  Lee  Brown 
is  a  key  figure  in  these  matters.  As  this  committee  surely  knows  various  conspiracy 
laws  might  implicate  any  participant  if  any  criminal  or  civil  rights  violations  are 
ultimately  found  to  have  existed.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Brown  would  undoubt- 
edly be  unable  to  be  effective  in  his  potential  position. 

To  nominate  such  a  man  to  the  post  of  Drug  Czar  is  offensive  to  every  morally 
upright  citizen.  Under  Mr.  Browns  short  and  ineffective  reign  as  Police  Chief  in 
New  York  the  rioters  operated  with  impunity,  with  a  blatant  disregard  for  law  and 
order.  It  is  offensive  to  think  that  while  these  court  cases  are  pending,  while  these 
charges  exist,  while  the  state  and  federal  investigations  continue,  that  a  potentially 
liable  party  is  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  high  and  honorable  of- 
fice. This  great  country  is  surely  not  so  limited  in  its  resources  that  no  other  com- 
petent individual  can  be  found.  Can  this  Senate  afford  to  send  a  message  to  the 
American  public  that  the  morality  of  the  leaders  it  confirms  is  not  relevant?  If  you 
nominate  Mr.  Brown,  this  is  the  signal  you  send  to  law  abiding  citizens. 

I  personally  met  Mr.  Brown  at  a  meeting  several  months  after  the  riots  and  was 
dismayed  to  hear  him  say  that  the  police  department  had  done  all  it  could  to  pre- 
vent the  riots  and  murder  of  Yankel  Rosenbaum.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Brown  re- 
signed his  post.  As  one  who  has  witnessed  the  "effectiveness"  of  his  reign  as  Police 
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Chief  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  respectfully  request  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
case  against  this  nomination. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Yehuda  Kaploun. 

Senator  SPECTER.  I  notice  the  lights  are  out  and  I- 


The  Chairman.  Why  don't  we  yield  to  our  friend  from  Illinois 
and  then  I  will  go  back  to  you  to  finish  it  and  then  I  will  ask  my 
questions? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  First,  we  welcome  you,  Dr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  There  is  no  question  about  your  qualification  for 
the  position.  If  I  may  follow  on  the  earlier  comments  of  Senator 
Specter,  all  of  us  believe  we  have  to  be  tough  in  law  enforcement. 
But  while  we  have  to  use  muscle,  we  also  have  to  use  our  brains 
in  this  field. 

There  are  areas  where  I  think  we  clearly  have  to  do  more — one 
was  touched  on  by  Senator  Moynihan,  and  that  is  the  area  of  re- 
search. We  have  done  amazingly  little  in  this  area.  We  have  the 
patch  for  cigarette  smoking.  I  am  not  a  scientist  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  have  done  very,  very 
little  in  the  area  of  research. 

On  treatment,  we  also  have  to  do  a  better  job.  I  have  talked  to 
addicts  who  have  had  treatment,  but  said  it  wasn't  long  enough. 
We  have  some  States  where  you  have  to  wait  months  now  to  get 
treatment  if  you  are  an  addict.  That  wait  is  dynamite.  Clearly,  we 
have  to  do  better.  For  drug  addicts,  unlike  alcoholics,  apparently, 
treatment  that  is  forced  treatment  can  work.  For  alcoholics,  unless 
treatment  is  voluntary,  it  does  not  work. 

Then,  finally,  on  education,  we  also  have  to  do  a  better  job.  There 
are  no  dramatic  answers  in  this  field.  When  you  retire  as  Drug 
Czar,  I  hope  the  record  will  show  we  have  made  some  improve- 
ment, but  you  know  and  I  know  it  is  not  going  to  show  dramatic 
improvement.  If  we  can  build  a  solid  base  to  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, however,  that  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

When  Senator  Kennedy  mentioned  your  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view article,  I  had  my  staff  get  it  and  I  was  very  impressed  as  I 
glanced  through  your  interview.  There  is  no  question  that  the  so- 
cial problems  that  we  face  are  not  just  drug  problems,  but  all 
crime. 

I  am  going  to  digress  from  the  drug  issue,  but  this  is  related,  ob- 
viously. I  noted  one  sentence  in  here:  "In  the  United  States,  we 
don't  have  a  full  emplojnnent  policy  where  every  American  willing 
and  able  to  work  can  get  a  job."  I  happen  to  think  we  ought  to  have 
such  a  policy.  I  don't  see  too  many  people  in  the  audience  here — 
and  you  are  not  old  enough,  Dr.  Brown,  to  remember  the  WPA,  but 
I  do  remember  the  WPA.  We  took  the  liability  of  unemployment 
and  turned  it  into  a  great  national  asset. 

If  we  had  such  a  policy  of  full  employment,  what  impact  would 
that  have  on  drugs  and  on  crime? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  we  would  make  a  difference  if  we  did  have 
meaningful  employment,  and  I  underline  the  word  "meaningful," 
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for  all  Americans  who  want  to  work.  What  we  have  done  so  far  is 
to  rely  upon  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  police  to  deal  with 
the  crises  that  exist  in  other  institutions.  We  find  those  crises,  a 
crisis  in  the  family,  a  crisis  in  education,  the  high  rates  of  unem- 
plojrment. 

There  is  ample  research  to  suggest,  for  example,  that  with  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  we  also  have  an  increase  in  certain  crime 
categories,  a  certain  increase  in  the  prison  population.  As  I  talk  to 
the  young  people  en  the  streets,  there  is  a  lack  of  hope.  They  see 
no  prospect  for  their  becoming  meaningfully  employed,  and  so  they 
go  all  too  often  to  other  alternatives. 

Then  we  also  find  that  even  for  those  who  are  the  rich — and  by 
rich  I  mean  those  who  have  jobs  or  at  least  a  prospect  of  getting 
the  job,  people  who  have  a  decent  home  to  live  in  or  health  care. 
There  is  also  despair  and  a  lack  of  hope  for  a  different  reason,  that 
reason  being  that  they  tend  to  think  that  whatever  we  do  is  not 
making  a  difference. 

I  happen  to  think  that  we  can  make  a  difference,  and  I  believe 
that  people  who  are  employed  are  less  likely — and  it  doesn't  mean 
that  everyone  is  not  going  to  get  in  trouble.  They  are  less  likely  to 
get  in  trouble,  and  we  see  that  by  those  that  we  deal  with  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  They  are  generally  your  school  dropouts, 
your  unemployed,  your  unemployables,  people  who  are  using  drugs, 
the  unskilled.  So  I  believe  very  strong  that  if  we  can  deal  with 
some  of  those  issues,  we  can  do  something  to  address  the  issue  of 
drugs  and  crime  in  America. 

Senator  SiMON.  If  we  had  two  graphs  here  in  front  of  you,  one 
showing  neighborhoods  with  high  unemployment  and  the  other 
showing  neighborhoods  with  high  drug  use,  there  would  be  not  a 
complete  parallel,  but  a  great  deal  of  parallel  between  the  two.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  think  so.  Senator.  In  fact,  to  be  even  more 
graphic,  if  we  took  a  map  of  our  city  or  any  city  and  put  pins  on 
the  map  where  you  have  your  highest  unemployment  rates,  your 
highest  rates  of  infant  mortality,  your  poorest  school  delivery  sys- 
tem, and  you  pinpoint  where  you  have  the  highest  drug  and  crime 
rates,  you  will  find  you  will  be  pinpointing  the  same  areas  of  your 
city. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  appreciate  that  response.  Finally,  let  me  turn 
to  something  I  asked  you  when  you  visited  my  office  which  I  have 
asked  your  predecessors — both  of  whom  I  voted  against  by  the  way. 
This  is  an  issue  that  the  chairman  knows  I  think  is  an  important 
one,  and  that  is  a  commitment  to  do  the  job  and  not  to  be  involved 
in  politics. 

We  do  not  expect  the  FBI  Director  to  be  out  involved  in  political 
campaigning.  We  don't  expect  the  CIA  Director  to  do  the  same.  Yet, 
your  two  predecessors  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  speaking  at  Re- 
publican fundraising  events.  One  of  them  was  the  spokesperson  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York  City  for  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am  not  saying  this  because  they  were  Republicans.  I  don't 
want  the  same  thing  to  happen  under  Democrats. 

If  Senator  Biden  or  Paul  Simon  or  any  member  of  this  conimittee 
asked  you  to  appear  at  a  fundraising  event  for  them,  what  is  your 
response  going  to  be? 
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The  Chairman.  I  hope  it  depends  on  who  asks  you.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  a  joke. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  my  response  would  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Please  record  laughter.  That  was  a  joke. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  respectfully 

Senator  Simon.  On  most  Joe  Biden  jokes,  you  don't  record  laugh- 
ter afterwards,  but  in  this  case  you  do,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator,  I  would  respectfully  decline  that  request.  I 
have  been  involved  in  law  enforcement  all  of  my  adult  life.  The  last 
17  years,  I  have  been  in  charge  of  police  agencies,  and  never  have 
I  engaged  in  partisan  politics.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  in  this  job. 
I  think  this  position  should  be  the  same  as  your  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  Secretary  of  State.  They  should  not  be  involved  in  political 
activities. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  like  that  answer.  When  you  say  "I  do  not 
intend" 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  not  be  involved. 

Senator  Simon.  "I  will  not."  I  like  that  answer  even  better.  I 
thank  you,  Dr.  Brown.  I  think  you  are  going  to  do  an  excellent  job 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  would  you  like  a  break  or  do 
you  want  to 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  doing  fme,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  OK.  Let  us  go  back  to  Crown  Heights.  I  intended 
to  ask  you  some  questions  about  that  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  crux  of  the  case  that  is  pending 
against  you,  as  contained  on  page  10  of  the  complaint — and  it  is 
a  class  action — it  says  in  Point  52: 

Upon  information  and  belief,  the  defendants,  Brown  and  Dinkins,  agreed  that  the 
city  would  withhold  its  police  protective  services  on  a  discretionary  and  selective 
basis.  Although  Brown  and  Dinkins  knew  that  the  death  of  Gavin  Cato  was  an  acci- 
dent, they  decided  that  the  black  John  Doe  conspirators  should  be  permitted  to  vent 
their  rage  over  the  incident  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Jews  and 
other  nonblacks  present  in  the  Crown  Heights  community." 

To  this  end,  defendants  Brown  and  Dinkins  agreed  to,  and  did,  in  fact,  make,  and/ 
or  authorize,  and/or  allowed,  and/or  failed  to  countermand  orders  to  or  within  the 
police  department  which,  inter  alia,  directed  the  police  to  refrain  from  preventing, 
interfering  with,  or  intervening  in  any  physical  assaults  committed  in  the  Crown 
Heights  Jewish  community;  directed  the  police  to  refrain  from  preventing,  interfer- 
ing with,  or  intervening  in  destruction  of  property  in  the  Crown  Heights  Jewish 
community;  directed  the  poUce  to  refrain  from  responding  to  reports  of  anti-Semitic 
violence  against  persons  or  property  in  the  Crown  Heights  Jewish  community;  di- 
rected the  police  to  disregard  their  usual  procedures  for  investigating,  monitoring, 
or  conducting  surveillance  of  actual  or  threatened  criminal  or  bias-related  conduct 
in  the  Crown  Heights  Jewish  community;  and  directed  the  police  to  refrain  from  ar- 
resting any  individuals  identified  as  the  perpetrators  of  anti-Semitic  violence  in  the 
Crown  Heights  Jewish  community. 

As  I  and  the  investigators  on  the  majority  and  minority  staff 
went  through  it,  that,  I  think,  is  still  the  crux  of  the  argument 
against  why  you  should  be  confirmed  by  the  individuals  who  were 
named  by  me  at  the  outset  of  the  hearing.  Would  you  please  re- 
spond to  those  allegations? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  be  glad  to.  Senator,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
is  absolutely  no  truth  to  those  allegations.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
I,  as  a  police  commissioner,  would  withhold  police  services  to  any 
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citizen  in  the  city.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  mayor  would  give  a 
direction  not  to  deliver  police  services. 

As  I  said  before,  if  I  worked  for  a  mayor  who  would  do  that,  I 
would  be  insubordinate.  I  would  not  follow  that  mayor's  direction. 
I  don't  think  you  will  fmd  anyone  within  the  police  department 
who  could  verify  the  allegations  that  are  made  in  that  litigation 
that  you  are  referred  to.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  inconceivable?  Let  me  be  the  devil's  ad- 
vocate for  a  moment.  Why  is  it  inconceivable?  There  have  been  in 
other  places  with  other  people — against  blacks,  there  have  been  po- 
lice agencies  over  the  past  four  or  five  decades  in  places  that  have 
allegedly  withheld  protection  in  black  communities. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  one  good  reason  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  know  the 
problems  associated  with  being  the  recipients  of  unequal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  It  has  occurred  in  this  country,  but  the  reason  I 
would  not  do  it  personally  is  because  I  am  a  professional  police  ad- 
ministrator. I  took  an  oath.  I  raised  my  right  hand  and  swore  that 
I  would  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  and  deliver  our  serv- 
ices. So  there  is  no  possible  way  that  I  could  even  think  of  deviat- 
ing from  my  obligations  as  a  professional  police  administrator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  speak  with  a  little  more  specificity  for  me 
about  how  you — and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  try  this  lawsuit  here, 
but  give  the  committee  a  sense  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Brown.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  for  example,  to  Senator  Specter  that 
there  was  a  specific  incident  to  which  he  referred  or  that  you  saw 
where  there  were  several  police  officers  and  a  much  larger  group, 
I  assume,  of  black  citizens,  the  way  it  was  referred  to 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  [continuing].  Who  were  committing  acts  which 
would  warrant  their  being  detained  or  arrested,  and  the  police  offi- 
cers did  not  detain  or  arrest  them  because  they  didn't  have  the 
physical  means  to  do  so.  They  needed  reinforcement.  I  don't  want 
to  mischaracterize  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me 

The  Chairman.  I  know  this  community  and  I  have  been  very 
critical  of  the  failure  of  former  Presidents  to  speak  out  against  the 
racism  that  is  evidenced  in  Bensonhurst  and  the  incident  that  oc- 
curred there,  a  different  incident,  a  different  recipient  of  the  vio- 
lence. I  know  the  citizens  of  Crown  Heights  and  their  legitimate 
concerns,  in  my  view.  So  explain  to  me,  if  you  would,  the  context 
in  which — why  would  reasonable  people  think  that  this  could  be 
the  case?  Give  me  some  explanation. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  preface  my  answer  by  saying  that  I  worked 
very  closely  with  all  segments  of  Crown  Heights.  I  have  been  there. 
I  have  walked  their  streets,  I  have  talked  to  their  people,  I  have 
been  into  their  establishments.  I  know  the  problems  that  exist 
there.  I  made  it  a  point  to  know  the  problems  that  existed  there. 
That  is  what  community  policing  is  all  about,  knowing  the  people, 
knowing  their  problems  and  trying  to  do  something  to  resolve  those 
problems,  and  that  is  what  we  did  there. 

But  let  me  explain  what  happened  in  the  particular  incident 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier.  I  went  to  a  school  there  where  the  mayor 
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was  going  to  come,  and  he  and  I  were  going  to  meet  with  the  com- 
munity as  part  of  our  outreach  efforts  to  make  sure  we  had  no 

The  Chairman.  This  is  after  the  incident  that  sparked  the  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct.  As  is  the  case  in  most  riots,  they 
occur  spontaneously.  Our  response  when  the  riots  occurred  was  to 
muscle  our  resources  and  bring  them  in  there,  and  our  first  priority 
was  to  put  down  the  disorder.  We  had  a  standard  plan  for  doing 
that.  We  did  that.  We  followed  our  plan. 

But  the  incident  I  am  talking  about  occurred  where  we  were 
going  to  be  at  a  school.  We  were  going  to  meet  with  the  people  in 
order  to  outreach  and  assist  in  making  sure  that  things  were  calm. 
At  another  part  of  the  area,  there  was  a  rally  taking  place  where 
people  were  marching  in  protest.  These  were  African  Americans 
that  were  marching,  not  the  Jewish  community. 

It  turned  out  that  a  group  of  the  young  people  that  were  there 
at  the  rally  and  in  the  march  broke  away.  I  don't  have  the  exact 
number,  but  there  were  scores  of  them.  At  the  school,  we  had  four 
police  officers  there.  Now,  as  they  broke  away,  they  started  break- 
ing out  windows  of  police  cars,  breaking  out  windows  of  other  cars, 
throwing  rocks  at  the  police  officers. 

Now,  those  four  officers  alone  did  not  have  the  ability  to  arrest 
the  group  of  people,  scores  of  them,  who  were  breaking  the  law.  In 
fact,  they  themselves  were  injured  with  the  rocks  and  things  that 
were  thrown  at  them.  They  had  to  receive  medical  treatment.  In 
fact,  a  large  number,  all  too  large  number,  of  our  officers  were  in- 
jured. I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  officers  as  well,  just  as  I 
went  to  see  the  student  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  or  the  young 
African  American  who  lost  his  life.  Our  officers  were  also  being 
hurt. 

The  logic  is  if  you  can't — if  you  have  four  officers  and  scores  of 
other  people  that  are  armed  with  bricks  and  rocks  and  clubs,  those 
officers  did  not  have  the  ability  to  make  an  arrest. 

The  Chairman.  Even  a  professional — not  only  a  police  person, 
but  you  have  been  a  professional  manager  of  police  departments  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  is  the  general 
practice.  But  some  might  suggest,  well,  the  police  officers  had  guns. 
Why  didn't  they  shoot  these  people?  Why  didn't  they  say,  if  you 
don't  stop,  I  will  shoot  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  policy  of  most  police  agencies  in  America,  which 
is  also  a  part  of  increasingly  the  law  of  this  country,  is  that  police 
officers  are  allowed  to  use  their  guns  in  defense  of  life,  their  lives 
or  the  lives  of  someone  else.  In  that  instance,  there  was  not  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  life,  so  the  officers  would  not  be  justified  in  using 
their  guns. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  important  point  to  make,  because 
some  of  the  further  allegations  relate  to  destruction  of  property  and 
the  refusal  of  the  police  to  take  certain  action.  I  don't  know  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  can  picture  a  circumstance  there  would  be  prop- 
erty being  destroyed.  The  policemen  had  the  physical  ability,  be- 
cause they  had  guns,  to  stop  it,  but  it  is  generally  the  policy  around 
this  Nation  and  every  major  city  in  the  world  that  a  rioter  does  not 
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get  shot  when  they  are  breaking  a  window  or  destroying  property,  . 
because  our  experience  has  been  that  that  generally  causes  the 
kind   of  upheaval  and   destruction   and  death  that  is   otherwise 
avoided. 

It  is  not  because  they  don't  care  about  the  property.  It  is  because 
the  circumstances  don't  permit  that  kind  of  response.  Is  that  gen- 
eral police  practice? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  find  that  increasingly  police  policy  reflects  cer- 
tain values.  One  value  is  that  life  is  the  most  precious  resource, 
and  flowing  from  that  would  be  the  policy  that  you  do  not  use 
deadly  force  except  to  protect  the  lives  of  someone  else.  Even  the 
courts  have  recently  ruled  that  police  officers  are  not  allowed  le- 
gally to  shoot  at  a  person  who  has  committed  even  a  felony  if  they 
are  fleeing  away,  and  we  do  not  give  the  authority  to  our  police  of- 
ficers to  administer  summary  punishment.  We  have  a  process  of 
adjudication  for  that  to  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  many  more  questions,  but  my  friend 
has  arrived  and  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Senator  Kohl? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HERBERT  KOHL,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Senator  KoHL.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr. 
Brown,  it  is  good  to  see  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Brown.  Good  morning. 

Senator  KoHL.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  have  hit  on  this,  but 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  you  myself.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  quote  that  you  made  back  in  1978,  taking  the  position 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  legislation  that  would 
ban  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  all  hand- 
guns, except  for  legitimate  law  enforcement  and  military  purposes. 
Have  you  responded  to  that  quote? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kohl.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  that.  Do  you  recall 
having  made  that  quote?  Back  in  1978,  you  suggested  at  a  meetmg 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  legislation  that  would 
ban  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  all  hand- 
guns, except  for  legitimate  law  enforcement  and  military  purposes. 
That  was  1978,  this  is  1993.  That  was  15  years  ago,  but  does  this 
represent  in  any  way  your  current  thinking? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  probably  flowed  from  a  commission  I  served  on 
called  the  National  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  That  was  a  standard  that  was  put  forth,  and  if  it  wasn't  in- 
cluded in  there,  it  should  have  been;  it  would  also  exempt  legiti- 
mate recreational  purposes. 

What  I  have  worked  on  lately  certainly  has  been  Federal  gun 
control  legislation,  but  certainly  not  that  extensive.  What  I  have 
worked  on  in  my  capacity  as  a  police  official,  also  as  the  head  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  would  be  the 
Brady  bill,  a  waiting  period,  or  the  assault  weapon  ban.  Those  are 
the  issues  that  I  think  are  important  right  now. 

Senator  KoHL.  Well,  as  you  know,  there  are  many  countries  that 
have  restrictions  on  handgun  ownership  that  are  way,  way,  way  in 
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excess  of  ours,  and  it  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  they  don't 
have  the  kinds  of  problems  with  guns  that  we  have  in  our  society. 
I  would  guess  that  the  two  are  directly  connected,  along  with  other 
factors. 

Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  handgun  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  are  roughly  similar  to  what  other  countries  who  have 
very  good  records  in  terms  of  crime  and  guns  have? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  if  we  had  less  guns,  including  handguns,  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  we  would  have  less  violence.  We  would 
have  less  people  shot,  less  people  killed.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  New  York  City  just  recently.  This  year  alone,  up  until 
this  point,  there  have  been  17  police  officers  shot  in  New  York  City 
with  the  guns  that  are  on  our  streets. 

We  fmd  ourselves  in  a  very  difficult  position  that  we  have  up  to, 
I  am  told,  some  200  million  guns  out  there  right  now.  So  the  prob- 
lem already  exists.  What  we  have  to  do  at  some  point  in  time — and 
I  would  be  a  strong  advocate  of  controlling  the  proliferation  of 
handguns  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  controlling  the  assaults  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of 
our  citizens,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  our  police  offi- 

cers. 

Senator  Kohl.  How  do  we  go  about  disarming  ourselves  of  the 
200  million  handguns  that  you  talked  about?  If  we  said,  OK,  we 
will  make  it  illegal  to  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  and  possess  hand- 
guns in  this  country,  the  200  million  handguns 

Mr.  Brown.  Sir,  I  have  no  illusion  that  the  legislation  will  result 
in  everyone  bringing  forth  their  handguns.  New  York  City  probably 
has  the  toughest  handgun  control  laws  in  this  country.  Yet,  while 
I  was  serving  as  the  Police  Commissioner  there,  in  one  year  we  re- 
moved over  19,000  illegal  guns  off  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  So 
that  suggests  that  people  are  not  going  to  just  give  up  their  hand- 
guns. My  belief  is  if  we  can  remove  one  gun  from  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  if  that  one  guns  saves  one  life,  then  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

Senator  KoHL.  I  am  going  to  introduce  legislation  soon  making 
it  illegal  for  an  adult  to  sell  a  handgun  to  a  minor  or  for  a  minor 
to  buy  or  possess  a  handgun  unless  they  are  under  the  supervision 
of  an  adult.  Can  you  support  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  like  to  sit  down  with  you  and  work 
with  you  on  the  legislation.  I  have  not  seen  it  at  this  point,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  something  of  interest  to  me. 

Senator  Kohl.  Well,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  laws  that 
make  it  illegal  for  adults  to  sell  handguns  to  minors? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  conceptually  I  would  support  the  idea  of  con- 
trolling the  purchase  of  handguns  by  minors,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  KOHL.  All  right.  When  we  visited  last  week,  Dr.  Brown, 
you  will  recall  we  talked  about  Weed  and  Seed  and  its  success  in 
Madison.  We  took  up  two  questions;  number  1,  its  success  in  Madi- 
son, WI,  one  of  about  a  dozen  cities  that  is  experimenting  with  the 
program.  It  has  had  the  program  now  for  a  year  or  two.  It  has  been 
a  very  successful  program,  and  I  had  besieged  you  to  consider 
using  your  influence  to  continue  that  program  there. 

The  mayor  of  Madison,  Paul  SogUn,  has  personally  called  me  sev- 
eral times  to  tell  me  how  successful  the  program  has  been  in  rid- 
ding some  of  the  communities  in  Madison  of  drug  problems,  and 
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also  encouraging  the  development  and  growth — that  is  the  "seed" 
part — of  more  constructive  activities.  He  thinks  it  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  that  they  have  had  in  years,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  can  designate  Madison  for  continuation  of  that 
program. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  whole  concept  has  merit  as  long  as  we 
make  sure  we  keep  the  balance;  that  is,  in  addition  to  weeding,  we 
have  to  also  do  the  seeding. 

Senator  KOHL.  Yes,  absolutely.  We  also  talked  about  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  American  people  that  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
government  agency  can,  in  fact,  be  successful  in  combating  drugs. 
One  of  the  problems  in  our  society  today,  as  I  am  sure  you  know 
better  than  most,  is  that  people  have  lost  faith  because  we  have  not 
demonstrated  at  any  level  of  government  that  we  can  successfully 
go  in  and  combat  crime  and  drugs  on  our  streets. 

When  people  turn  on  the  TV  every  night  and  watch  the  news,  at 
least  in  my  city,  and  I  think  in  most  cities,  the  first  or  the  second 
thing  they  see  every  night  is  a  serious  offense,  either  an  armed  rob- 
bery or  a  rape  or  a  murder,  being  committed,  and  several  of  these 
things  happening  every  night.  After  a  period  of  time,  people  simply 
lose  confidence  and,  in  fact,  they  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets. 
Crime,  safety  in  the  streets,  drugs — these  dominate  people's  sense 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  our  country. 

So  we  have  not  yet  demonstrated,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  place 
where  they  have  significant  drug  problems,  that  government  can 
make  a  big  difference.  You  and  I  talked  about  taking  a  medium- 
sized  city  with  a  drug  problem,  like  Milwaukee,  not  a  city  the  size 
of  New  York  where  perhaps  the  problem  is  enormous  and  would 
take  years  and  years  to  really  demonstrate  an  ability  to  root  out, 
but  a  city  the  size  of  Milwaukee  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that,  with  the  right  resources,  the  right  approach,  and  a  lot 
of  effort,  support  and  cooperation  from  the  business  and  law  en- 
forcement community,  we  can  go  in  and  do  something  significant, 
measurable  and  demonstrable  about  the  problem  of  drugs  and 
crime  in  a  city.  I  thought  you  said  you  felt  pretty  good  about  that 
as  something  you  might  want  to  tackle. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  feel  good  about  the  idea.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  showcase  the  success  stories.  Things  are  being  done 
across  this  country  that  are  making  a  difference.  What  we  find 
happening,  however,  is  they  are  not  receiving  the  spotlight  like  the 
negative  aspects  of  our  drug  problem. 

I  believe  if  we  take  the  successes  that  we  see,  build  upon  them 
and  increase  them,  at  a  point  in  time  we  can  see  the  successes  be- 
come bigger  than  the  problem.  That  is  when  we  can  say  we  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  drug  problem  in  this  country.  So  one  of 
the  things  I  certainly  will  be  doing  is  looking  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  successful  programs  and  sharing  those  successful  initiatives 
with  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  Kohl.  Would  you,  if  you  had  support,  be  interested  in 
taking  on  one  of  those  challenges? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  like  to  sit  down  and  work  with  you 
in  seeing  what  we  can  do  in  that  regard,  yes,  sir.  That  is  not  trans- 
lated at  this  point  into  going  into  any  particular  city,  obviously. 
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Senator  Kohl.  I  understand.  In  the  continuum  of  things  that  we 
need  to  do  from  education  to  interdiction  to  law  enforcement  to  im- 
prisonment, where  do  you  place  your  emphasis  when  we  think 
about  reducing  the  scourge  of  drugs  in  our  society? 

How  concerned  are  you,  just  to  add  another  question,  about  an 
article  that  appeared  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers  recently  about 
NAFTA  creating  a  situation  in  which  the  flow  of  drugs  from  Mexico 
to  our  country  will  be  virtually  unimpeded  if,  in  fact,  we  conclude 
NAFTA  and  have  borders  that  are  no  longer  patrolled  with  respect 
to  the  movement  of  goods? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  reference  to  your  first  question,  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  we  have  to  have  a  comprehensive  approach,  we  have  to 
have  a  balanced  approach.  We  can't  expect  law  enforcement  alone 
to  solve  the  problem.  If  you  look  throughout  America — let  me  take 
New  York  City  as  an  example.  As  Police  Commissioner  there,  we 
were  able  to  lock  up  100,000  people  a  year  for  narcotics  violations. 
That  is  larger  than  most  cities  in  America,  but  the  problem  did  not 
go  away.  We  were  able  to  arrest  up  to  300,000  people  a  year  for 
all  violations,  but  the  problem  did  not  go  away. 

What  it  tells  me,  and  I  think  most  thoughtful  police  administra- 
tors, is  that  as  we  address  the  problems  of  crime  and  drugs  and 
violence,  we  have  to  do  so  in  a  broader  context,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  such  a  strong  advocate  of  the  concept  of  community  policing. 
I  don't  believe  that  community  policing  is  the  answer  to  all  the 
problems,  but  at  least  it  invites  other  institutions,  other  organiza- 
tions, other  people  into  the  problem-solving  process,  and  I  think 
with  that  combination  we  can  make  a  difference. 

Clearly,  as  we  open  up  the  borders  of  the  countries  here  in  North 
America,  it  poses  a  very  different  and  unique  challenge  to  law  en- 
forcement in  dealing  with  the  drug  problem.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  certainly  want  to  focus  my  attention  on  and  see  how  do 
we  get  a  handle  on  it,  because  it  does  change  a  lot  of  aspects  of 
what  we  do  in  enforcement  across  our  borders. 

Senator  KOHL.  Just  imagine  for  a  minute  if  we  had  a  free  flow 
of  goods  between  our  country  and  Mexico,  not  too  dissimilar  from 
the  flow  of  goods  between  any  of  the  States  where  there  are  no  real 
checkpoints,  and  we  don't  collect  tariffs  or  exact  any  fees  on  im- 
ports or  exports — a  free  flow  of  goods.  If  they  have  laws  that  are 
not  as  strict  as  ours  that  allow  establishing  and  setting  up,  in  ef- 
fect, drug  activity  that  can  be  exported  to  this  country,  it  could  be 
enormously  serious.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you.  There  have  been  some  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  already  about  that  as  a  problem.  I  would  in- 
tend to  continue  those  discussions  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it. 

Senator  KoHL.  OK,  last  question,  Dr.  Brown.  This  job,  like  other 
important  Cabinet-level  jobs,  cannot  be  done  well  in  1  month  or  6 
months  or  1  year,  or  even  2  years.  If  one  is  going  to  be  successful 
at  the  job  that  you  are  undertaking,  one  has  to  have  a  strong, 
semipermanent  commitment  to  the  job  itself,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  President's  willingness  or  desire  to  have  you  continue  in  this 
job. 

Do  you  pledge  yourself  at  this  time  to  the  American  people  that 
so  long  as  the  President  is  willing  and  interested  in  having  you  re- 
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main  at  the  job,  there  is  no  other  job  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
this  one  to  take;  that  this  is  not  a  stepping  stone,  but  this  is  a  job 
that  you  will  have  for  perhaps  as  long  as  8  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  designs  on  any  other  job  at  this  point  in 
time.  As  you  know,  I  came  from  the  university  environment  and 
that  is  where  I  plan  on  ending  up  some  time  in  my  career  anyway. 
I  ended  up  there  quicker  than  I  wanted  to.  The  only  thing  I  would 
see  myself  doing  in  the  future  would  be  that  when  this  is  over 
with,  whatever  the  time  the  President  determines  that  to  be  the 
case,  I  would  probably  return  to  the  university.  So  my  aspirations 
and  my  desires  are  limited  right  now  to  what  I  am  doing. 

Senator  KOHL.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  and  I  wish  you  much 
good  luck  in  your  job. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  KOHL.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Feinstein? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  statement  for  the  record,  but 
I  would  like  to  read  just  one  sentence  from  it  and  that  sentence  is, 
talented  as  many  of  the  nominees  are  who  have  appeared  before 
our  committee,  it  is  not  very  often  that  we  have  a  chance  to  review 
a  beat  cop  with  a  doctorate,  a  police  commissioner  endorsed  by 
rank-and-file  unions,  and  a  man  who  is  as  short  on  self-promotion 
as  his  crime-fighting  credentials  are  long. 

So  if  I  might  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Feinstein  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  reviewing  Lee  Brown's  truly  incredible  background 
in  preparation  for  this  hearing  I  was  struck  by  so  many  outstanding  things  about 
this  nominee  that  it's  hard  to  know  where  to  begin. 

Talented  as  many  of  the  nominees  who  have  appeared  before  this  Committee  have 
been,  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  have  the  chance  to  review  a  beat  cop  with  a  doctor- 
ate, a  Police  Commissioner  endorsed  by  rank  and  file  unions,  and  a  man  who  is  as 
short  on  self-promotion  as  his  crime-fighting  credentials  are  long. 

My  overriding  reaction,  however,  to  Lee  Brown's  nomination  is  pride,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Pride  as  a  Californian  in  the  achievements  of  a  man  who  came  to  my  State  from 
Oklahoma  at  a  young  age,  earned  no  fewer  than  four  degrees  from  California  State 
Universities,  and  patrolled  the  streets  of  San  Jose  for  eight  years  in  the  process. 

Pride  as  a  Senator  in  the  privilege  of  consenting  to  Lee  Brown's  nomination  to 
a  post  for  which  he  may  well  be  the  most  qualified  person. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  pride  in  the  President  for  the  courage  to  reshape  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  into  a  creative  force  for  recalibrating  the 
focus  of  our  country's  anti-drug  efforts.  If  anyone  can  realize  the  President's  goal 
of  fighting  drugs  just  as  hard  with  education,  intervention  and  treatment  programs 
as  with  traditional  law  enforcement  means,  Lee  Brown  can. 

I  hope.  Professor  Brown,  that  you  are  as  proud  of,  and  as  optimistic  about,  your 
nomination  as  I  am.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  over  the  years  to 
address  both  the  symptoms  of  our  nation's  drug  problem  and  its  root  causes. 

Oklahoma's  loss  was  clearly  California's  gain  almost  50  years  ago.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Washington  can  say  the  same  of  Houston  already.  Congratulations, 
Professor. 
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Senator  Feinstein.  I  think  clearly  that  we  have  a  man  who 
knows  the  streets  and,  of  course,  it  begins  with  some  of  the  streets 
in  my  State,  for  7  years,  as  a  beat  cop  in  San  Jose,  CA. 

Mr.  Brown.  San  Jose. 

Senator  Feinstein.  So  I  am  dehghted  to  talk  with  you  today.  Dr. 
Brown.  Dr.  Brown,  one  of  the  main  reasons  I  wanted  to  be  on  this 
esteemed  committee,  and  I  know  that  this  is  a  priority  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  is  because  of  something  that  is  called  the 
Violence  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  which,  as  you  know, 
has  been  kicking  around  here  for  a  couple  of  years  now. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  conference  report  on  this  crime  bill,  which 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  will  be  moving  very  shortly.  Have 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  some  six  titles  under  it  that 
pertain  to  drugs? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  that  at  this 

point. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  let  me  commend  it  to  you,  because  it 
is  a  very  real  priority  for  this  committee,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  a  priority  of  yours.  The  six  titles  under  this  bill  essentially  deal 
with  boot  camps;  drug  testing  and  treatment  in  prisons;  drug-free 
truckstops;  drug  emergency  areas  which  can  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President;  sentencing  provisions;  authorization  for  expansion  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies— the  DEA,  the  FBI,  the  INS; 
some  multijurisdictional  task  forces;  and  some  precursor  chemicals, 
which  section  has  certain  amendments  to  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  and  essentially  puts  some  new 
chemicals  in  the  list. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  bill.  Assuming  that  it  is  the  chair- 
man's intent  to  move  this  bill  fairly  shortly,  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate having  this  committee  have  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  in 
each  of  these  six  titles,  with  specificity,  Dr.  Brown,  because  I  would 
view  this  bill  as  an  opportunity  for  you  and  this  administration  to 
have  your  impact  on  the  bill. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  and  do  so  in  a  very  timely 
and  priority  way  so  that  we  might  have  your  comments?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  within  a  month  be  appropriate? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  within  2  weeks  would  be  appropriate. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Within  2  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  time  we  can  get  these  kinds  of 
commitments.  Senator,  and  I  think  it  is  better  we  get  theni  now. 

1  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  would  appreciate  it  within  the 
next  several  weeks.  I  would  hope  that  you  could  give  us  a  commit- 
ment within  2  weeks  to  1  month  to  have  specific  answers  to  the 
Senator's  questions  on  that.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  will  be  delighted  to,  and  do  it  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  what  we  are  asking,  doctor. 
Mr.  Brown.  Then  a  few  weeks. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  asking  whether  you  can  commit  within 

2  weeks  to  1  month  to  have — within  1  month,  to  give  us  answers 
to  how  you  feel,  with  specificity,  about  the  proposals  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  a  good  suggestion, 
Senator. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  these  personally  at  the  same  time  you  send  them  to 
the  committee  as  well,  Dr.  Brown,  with  the  knowledge  that  this  is 
really  very  important  stuff,  because  I  have  been  sitting  here  read- 
ing with  some  specificity  each  of  these  sections  and  they  deal  rath- 
er precisely  with  problems.  For  example,  the  boot  camps.  Every 
user  has  an  opportunity  the  first  time  to  go  to  a  boot  camp  for  a 
very  limited  period  of  time.  I  would  want  to  know  from  you,  is  this 
wise,  should  there  be  amendments  to  it,  are  the  demand  sections 
in  this  as  strong  as  they  should  be,  are  the  street  enforcement  sec- 
tions adequate. 

I  would  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
mandate  for  this  Nation,  and  particularly  the  Federal  Government, 
to  proceed  with  a  new  and  aggressive  program  with  respect  to 
drugs.  So  I  don't  want  to  have  it  passed  without  your  imprimatur 
on  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  would  want  to  have  input  because  it  re- 
lates to  what  I  will  be  responsible  for,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  there  is  no  one  more  superbly  qualified  in  this  Nation 
to  do  what  he  has  to  do.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  should  underscore.  Dr. 
Brown,  that  the  Senator,  having  been  a  former  mayor — I  have  been 
impressed  with  several  things,  one  of  which  is  that  unlike  us,  she, 
like  you  as  a  commissioner,  has  had  to  deal  in  her  work  experience, 
professional  experience,  with  the  day-to-day-to-day  impact  of  the 
scourge  of  drugs. 

I  spoke  to  a  conference  of  mayors  and  many  of  Senator  Fein- 
stein's  former  mayoral  colleagues,  and  I  asked  them  in  an  informal 
group,  starting  with  the  mayor  of  Chicago — I  believe  the  mayor  of 
Houston  was  there  as  well,  and  probably  4  or  5  of  the  10  largest 
cities  and  a  dozen  others  were  there.  I  asked  them  the  following 
question.  I  said  if  there  was  only  one  thing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  do,  only  one,  to  aid  you  in  being  able  to  make  your 
cities  more  livable  and  governable,  what  would  it  be,  and  I  wasn't 
quite  expecting  the  answer  I  got. 

Mayor  Daly  of  Chicago  spoke  up,  and  everyone  in  that  room,  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  confirmed  with  enthusiasm  his  response. 
He  said,  I  would  love  economic  development  money,  I  would  love 
job  training  programs,  I  would  love — and  he  went  on  and  on.  He 
said,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  you  could  do  for  us,  it  would  be  to 
impact  on  the  drug  problem.  He  said,  if  you  would  impact  on  the 
drug  problem,  I  can  attract  business  back  to  downtown;  if  you  im- 
pact on  the  drug  problem,  I  can  make  this  a  community  that  people 
want  to  live  in,  people  will  move  back  to  the  city;  if  you  can  impact 
on  the  drug  problem,  I  can  get  money  for  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  amazing  to  me,  and  I  know  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir 
with  the  Senator  from  California,  the  former  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  truly  amazing  to  me,  the  intensity  and  the  universal- 
ity with  which  the  mayors — there  was  probably  150  years  of  collec- 
tive experience  in  that  room.  So  she  is  very,  very  earnest  and  seri- 
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ous  about  her  desire  for  us  to  deal  with  the  crime  and  drug  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Would  you  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  mo- 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Feinstein.  In  California,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  all  of  the  crime  is  related  to  drugs.  Of  those  arrested  for  felonies 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1  year  alone,  73  percent  admitted  or  tested  posi- 
tive to  recent  drug  use,  and  almost  76  percent  of  new  inmates  of 
this  year  had  a  history  of  drug  abuse. 

The  cost  of  drugs  in  California  is  $6  biUion  a  year  just  for  Cali- 
fornia alone.  That  is  what  we  spend  nationally  on  drugs,  spent  in 
California  alone  on  drugs.  So  the  ability  of  this  crime  bill  to  be 
something  which  is  really  pertinent  to  the  streets,  I  think,  is  an 
enormous  opportunity  for  this  administration  and  this  Drug  Czar. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  I  yield  to  Senator  Specter  for  a  second 
round,  and  I  will  withhold  the  continuation  of  my  first  round  as 
well,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  what  the  Senator  from  California 
says  I  couldn't  agree  with  more.  I  mean,  it  is  somewhat  mildly  self- 
serving  since  I  wrote  the  bill,  but  as  she,  I  am  sure,  would  ac- 
knowledge, we  do  not  propose  that  that  crime  bill  contains  the  to- 
tality of  the  drug  strategy. 

Mr.  Brown.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  benefit  of  that  large  report  that  I 
have  issued  on  what  I  think  and  some  of  us  on  this  committee 
think  should  be  the  national  drug  strategy,  to  which  you  obviously 
need  not  agree.  But  I  indicated  to  you  in  my  office  I  think  you  are 
in  a  very  difficult  spot,  and  the  difficult  spot  is  this,  and  I  will  yield 
when  I  finish  this  comment. 

The  difficult  spot  is  this,  that  you  are  getting  on  the  job  late.  If 
it  had  been  a  perfect  world,  we  would  have  been  having  this  hear- 
ing and  confirmed  you  in  January,  but  it  is  a  late  start.  Under  the 
law  that  I  am  both  given  credit  and  blame  for  having  written  creat- 
ing your  job,  there  is  a  requirement  that  a  national  drug  strategy 
be  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  appropriations  and  authorization 
process,  giving  the  Congress  guidance  as  to  what  we  should  author- 
ize and  what  moneys  we  should  appropriate. 

In  fairness  to  you,  doctor,  by  the  time  you  get  underway — and 
hopefully  we  will  finish  this  hearing  today.  Hopefully,  we  will  get 
the  rule  waived — I  think  there  is  close  to  unanimity  on  your  nomi- 
nation— and  maybe  even  get  you  confirmed  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  tomorrow.  It  will  be  a  short  time,  at  any  rate. 

It  is  going  to  take  you  a  while.  It  is  going  to  take  you  a  while, 
as  knowledgeable  as  you  are,  to  be  able  to  pull  together  the  dispar- 
ate agencies  in  the  Government  to  come  up  with  a  consensus.  Not 
because  I  am  responsible  for  it,  but  because  I  think  the  strategy 
that  I  have  put  forward  is  a  distillation  of  and  a  general  consensus 
of  the  broad  outlines  of  what  worked  and  didn't  work  and  where 
we  should  go,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  understand  that  we 
don't  expect  you  to  have  this  first  full-blown  strategy,  but  we  must 

So  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider,  as  much  as  you  can 
sign  off  on  what  we  have  done — we  are  not  going  to  wait  for  the 
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President,  we  are  not  going  to  wait  for  you.  We  will  not  do  that. 
We  can't  wait  for  you.  I  don't  say  that  critically  to  either  one  of 
you.  We  cannot  wait. 

I  would  spend  most  of  my  time,  were  I  you,  coming  up  with  your 
proposal  for  the  next  fiscal  year's  strategy  and  be  looking  through 
this  report  or  the  crime  bill  as  to  what  you  have  great  problems 
with  because,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  cycle 
that  we  are  required  by  law  to  respond  to  and  fulfill. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  you  might  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
total  strategy.  I  am  not  asking  you  buy  onto  mine,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  to  start  from  some  place  now.  The  fact  that 
you  may  conclude  that  what  I  have  proposed,  or  we  have  proposed, 
in  this  strategy  is  a  good  starting  point — I  want  to  also  make  clear 
I  would  not  read,  nor  will  anybody  else  read,  that  you  are  locking 
yourself  in,  or  this  administration,  to  that  position  for  your  process 
as  it  begins  in  earnest  in  September  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

So  having  said  that,  we  are  ready  to  work  with  you.  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  be  able  to  come  in  and  say,  that  report  you  wrote  is 
210  pages  long,  with  a  great  deal  of  specific  requirements  in  it,  and 
the  crime  bill  is  400-some  pages  long  and  we  may  not  agree  with 
all  of  it.  I  would  ask  your  staff,  once  in  place — and  I  have  said  this 
to  the  Attorney  General  as  well,  which  she  is  doing— tell  me  what 
you  don't  like  about  what  we  are  proposing,  because  we  are  going 
to  move,  and  I  know  you  want  us  to. 

Mr.  Brown.  Sure,  right.  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Brown,  when 
Senator  Biden,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  talks  about  con- 
firmation yet  this  week,  that  may  well  be  the  course.  I  just  do  not 
know.  The  questions  which  have  been  raised  about  Crown  Heights 
and  the  Korean  grocery  boycott  are  questions  of  concern  to  me.  It 
is  not  of  my  choosing  to  raise  these  issues  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
true,  as  the  chairman  has  outlined,  that  the  committee  customarily 
does  not  hear  witnesses  beyond  the  nominee.  Whether  the  commit- 
tee will  choose  to  follow  that  custom  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  face  of  the  chairman's  recommendation  and  the  kind  of  a 
record  you  have,  the  committee  may  well  do  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  I  just  do  not  know,  but  those  questions  can't  be  answered 
at  least  until  we  finish  the  hearing  and  hear  the  balance  of  your 
responses,  and  until  we  have  a  chance  for  others  on  the  committee 
to  hear  about  these  matters.  We  have  not  had  quite  a  number  of 
the  committee  members  here  today,  and  that  is  understandable  be- 
cause we  changed  the  time. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Norman  Rosenbaum,  who  raises  ques- 
tions about  your  confirmation.  He  identifies  himself  in  this  letter, 
dated  April  29,  1993— and,  again,  I  know  this  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  generally,  but  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  at  the  close  of  my  questioning  to  you  so  people  can  follow 
the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 
Senator  Specter.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

He  categorizes  your  "unsatisfactory  performance"  during  a  num- 
ber of  situations,  and  he  raises  an  issue  about  your  "refusal  to  as- 
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sure  the  law  be  upheld  as  ordered  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Korean  grocery  boycott." 

I  ask  you  at  this  point  for  any  response  which  you  would  care 
to  make  to  that  comment. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer,  for  the  record,  Mr.  Rosen- 
baum  is  an  attorney  and  the  brother  of  the  slain  individual  to 
whom  we  referred  earlier. 

Senator  Specter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  made  that  reference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you? 

Senator  Specter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  the  incident  he  refers  to  was  an  extended 
boycott  of  the  African  American  community  to  a  Korean  grocery 
store.  It  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  allegation  that  the  grocer  struck 
an  African  American  lady.  The  African  American  community  start- 
ed to  boycott  that.  There  was  a  court  order  that  the  boycotters,  the 
demonstrators,  stay  a  certain  amount  of  feet  away  from  the  place. 

The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  field  commanders  was  they  could 
not  comply  with  that  request  without  having  bigger  problems  in 
terms  of  complying.  That  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  law- 
yers. The  lawyers  appealed  that  decision  by  the  judge,  and  so  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  not  complying.  There  was  a  stay  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  based  upon  the  appeal  of  the  city. 

Senator  Specter.  Was  the  judge's  order  modified  on  appeal? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  ultimate  decision  was  that  we  would  ultimately 
end  up  enforcing  the  law,  but  by  that  time  everything  had  been 
fairly  well  settled. 

Senator  SPECTER.  So  the  judge's  order  was  not  modified? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  recall,  it  was  not  modified.  It  wasn't  a  matter 
of  not  carrying  out  the  order.  It  was  that  the  execution  of  the  order 
was  delayed  pending  the  appeal. 

Senator  SPECTER.  But  by  the  time  the  issue  was  resolved  in  the 
courts  without  a  change,  it  was  no  longer  a  controversial  matter? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  The  issue  was  not  certainly  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  when  it  started.  We  were  able  to  resolve  all  the  issues  with- 
out any  problems  at  that  point. 

Senator  Specter.  The  committee  has  received  a  letter — it  was 
actually  addressed  to  Senator  Hatch — from  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  the  Honorable  Dov  Hikind,  dated  April  30, 
1993.  Again,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
appear 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Specter.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

[The  letter  of  Mr.  Hikind  follows:] 

The  Assembly, 
State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  NY,  April  30,  1993. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden, 

Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning  the  appointment  of  former 
New  York  City  PoUce  Commissioner  Lee  Brown  to  the  position  of  U.S.  Drug  Czar — 
an  issue  of  utmost  concern  to  the  community  which  I  represent.  It  is  regarding  this 
matter  that  I  respectfully  request  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe  Lee  Brown  may  very  well 
do  a  tremendous  job  as  Drug  Czar.  The  problem  is  that  I,  as  well  as  many  other 
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elected   officials,   community  leaders   and   members  of  the  community,   feel  very 
strongly  that  his  appointment  is  premature. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  in  August  of  1991  riots  broke  out  in  the  Crown  Heights 
section  of  Brooklyn.  Currently,  both  state  and  federal  investigations  are  trying  to 
ascertain  why  the  community  was  left  virtually  unprotected  by  the  police  for  three 
days.  The  streets  rang  with  the  sounds  of  "Heil  Hitler"  and  "Kill  the  Jews."  Two 
people  were  killed  and  many  others  were  injured  physically,  as  well  as,  psycho- 
logically. 

To  this  date,  the  investigations  are  still  pending.  Unless  it  can  be  otherwise  estab- 
lished, the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  New  York  City's  government  to 
fulfill  its  most  basic  responsibility — the  protection  of  its  citizens,  rests  with  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner  and  the  Mayor.  It  may  well  be  ascertained  that  the  breakdown 
occurred  elsewhere,  however,  while  Mr.  Brown's  ability  to  maintain  law  and  order 
is  under  investigation,  it  seems  highly  inappropriate  to  confirm  him  as  Drug  Czar. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  urgent  matter  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Most  respectfully, 

Dov  HiKIND, 
Member  of  Assembly. 

Senator  Specter.  I  would  ask  you  to  respond  to  one  statement 
which  Assemblyman  Hikind  makes.  He  says,  "While  Mr.  Brown's 
ability  to  maintain  law  and  order  is  under  investigation,  it  seems 
highly  inappropriate  to  confirm  him  as  Drug  Czar."  Would  you  care 
to  comment  about  that,  Dr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  to  confirm  me  to  the 
position  of  the  Drug  Director.  What  is  in  question  there  would  be 
the  allegations  that  are  now  pending  before  the  court.  They  have 
not  been  proven.  We  do  have  people  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern by  virtue  of  filing  a  legal  matter  against  the  city  of  New  York, 
its  mayor,  and  its  police  commissioner.  That  has  not  been  resolved. 

I  would  certainly,  and  many  other  people  would  disagree  with 
the  allegations  that  are  contained  in  the  litigation  that  is  before 
the  court — people  in  the  administration,  people  within  the  police 
department,  and  people  in  the  community.  So  there  is  no  conclu- 
sion about  that  matter,  and  I  would  certainly  disagree  with  their 
conclusion. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  that  is  the  same  question  which  I  read 
you  earlier  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Yehuda  Kaploun  questioning 
your  confirmation  during  the  course  and  pendency  of  these  court 
cases.  I  would  ask  you  this,  Dr.  Brown.  What  do  you  think  this 
committee  should  do?  Should  we  make  an  independent  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  your  handling  of  the 
incident  in  Crown  Heights?  Should  we  simply  say  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  court  and  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  confirm  you  without 
making  a  resolution  of  that?  How  do  you  suggest  this  committee 
deal  with  those  outstanding  claims? 

Mr.  Brown.  Anyone  who  works  in  law  enforcement  over  the  pe- 
riod of  time  that  I  have  worked  in  law  enforcement  would  have  a 
number  of  people  who  would  disagree  with  what  actions  they  take. 
There  will  be  many  instances  where  a  person  who  is  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  large  agency  will  have  litigation  filed  against  him. 
The  filing  of  a  lawsuit  does  not  translate  in  a  conclusion  that  the 
decisions  that  were  made  were  wrong. 

What  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  committee  would  be 
to  look  at  the  totality  of  my  experience,  some  30-plus  years  in  law 
enforcement,  and  not  look  at  it  in  terms  of  a  lawsuit  that  is  pend- 
ing that  has  not  been  resolved  one  way  or  the  other.  I  would  also 
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take  in  serious  consideration  my  comments  to  you  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  refuse  to  provide  police  services  to  anybody 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  unthinkable,  and  what  is  being  al- 
leged there  is  just  not,  in  fact,  true. 

Senator  Specter.  Have  you  other  lawsuits  pending  against  you 
at  the  present  time  which 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  that 

Senator  Specter.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  finish  the  question — which 
make  allegations  of  unprofessional  conduct  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  lawsuits  that  are  pend- 
ing at  this  time. 

[The  letter  of  Mr.  Rosenbaum  follows:] 

Norman  Rosenbaum, 

Barrister  of  Law, 

Brooklyn,  NY,  April  29,  1993. 
Senator  Joseph  Biden, 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  I  am  the  brother  of  the  late  Yankel  Rosenbaum,  murdered 
in  August,  1991  during  the  Crown  Heights  Pogrom.  Over  a  period  extending  in  ex- 
cess of  three  days,  the  anti-semitic  violence  of  that  Pogrom  perpetrated  against  Jew- 
ish persons  and  property  of  the  Crown  Heights  community  continued  unabated  and 
was  allowed  to  escalate  countenanced  by  the  New  York  Police  Department,  the 
Commissioner  of  which  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Lee  Brown. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  respectfully  request  the  opportunity  to  testify  at 
the  confirmation  hearing  to  be  conducted  in  respect  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown 
for  Drug  Policy  Co-ordinator  ("Drug  Czar"). 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Brown  is  entirely  inappropriate  for  such  a  major  law  enforce- 
ment position  as  Drug  Czar,  a  cabinet  position  no  less,  not  only  because  of  his  un- 
satisfactory performance  during  the  Pogrom  which  now  sees  him  as  a  defendant  in 
a  civil  rights  suit  instituted  in  relation  thereto  as  well  as  a  principle  in  the  current 
State  and  Federal  investigations  into  the  Pogrom,  but  also  his  deplorable  record  of 
inability  and  unwillingness  as  Police  Commissioner  to  enforce  the  law,  typified  by 
the  Washington  Heights  riots  over  which  he  presided  and  his  refusal  to  ensure  the 
law  be  upheld  as  ordered  by  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  Korean  gro- 
cery boycott. 

The  very  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown  for  Drug  Czar  indicates  that  many  important 
facts  in  relation  to  his  past  record  as  the  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
which  would  constitute  my  testimony  at  the  confirmation  heairing,  have  not  been 
properly  presented  or  considered  to  date  and  to  confirm  Mr.  Brown  without  my  tes- 
timony would  constitute  a  monvunental  travesty. 

This  request  has  been  inspired  by  several  hundred  calls  that  I  have  received  from 
outraged  citizens  across  the  nation  since  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Brown's  nomina- 
tion. I  believe  I  have  broad  based  community  support  to  give  testimony  at  the  con- 
firmation hearing. 

I  look  forward  to  your  advice  as  to  when  I  will  be  able  to  testify  before  the  con- 
firmation hearing. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  the  matters  raised  herein  would  be  most  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  Rosenbaum. 

Senator  Specter.  Let  me  move  to  a  couple  of  other  questions  in 
the  brief  time  that  I  have  remaining.  Dr.  Brown,  and  focus  on  the 
great  opportunity  which  exists  at  the  present  time  with  Federal- 
local  cooperation.  This  committee  approved  the  trial  project  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I  discussed  with  you  with 
local  and  Federal  collaboration,  which  has  become  a  nationwide 
model,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases  now  moved  into  the 
Federal  courts  where,  as  you  know,  there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction; 
that  is,  the  Federal  court  has  jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  State 
court. 
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I  would  ask  for  your  view  as  to  your  thinking  on  the  desirabiUty 
of  having  the  Federal  Government  coordinate  with  State  and  local 
officials,  with  a  good  bit  of  the  responsibility  coming  back  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  a  lot  of  experience  in  that,  starting  off  in 
Houston  where  we  had  joint  task  forces  dealing  with  issues  of 
crime  or  money  laundering,  and  certainly  in  New  York  City  where 
we  had  the  task  forces  with  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
State  Police  and  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 

I  support  the  concept.  I  think  it  is  one  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  more  supportive  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  dealing  with  the  issues  of  drugs,  and  also  on  other  issues  associ- 
ated with  crime.  We  had  task  forces  with  more  than  one  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  all  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

Senator  Specter.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  very  unique 
power  in  this  line  with  the  Federal  Government,  having  preventive 
detention  to  keep  someone  who  is  a  menace  to  the  community  off 
the  streets  while  the  case  is  pending,  provided  the  trial  is  held  in 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time.  We  have  individual  judge  cal- 
endars so  that  the  defendants  cannot  shop  around  from  one  judge 
to  another  looking  for  the  easiest  judge.  So  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  a  very  heavy  Federal  involvement. 

There  was  recently  considerable  publicity  given  to  a  statement 
made  by  Federal  Judge  Jack  Weinstein  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
try  any  more  drug  cases  in  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 
Judge  Weinstein  is  a  jurist  of  outstanding  reputation.  I  talked  to 
him  by  telephone  and  asked  him  about  the  quotes  attributed  to 
him  and  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  that  he  had  not  been  quoted 
with  precision;  that  he  was  prepared  to  sit  on  drug  cases,  but  he 
was  concerned  that  there  not  be  the  very  minor  cases  come  to  the 
Federal  courts,  that  those  should  be  handled  in  the  State  courts. 

He  and  I  have  worked  out  a  process  where  we  are  going  to  try 
to  set  some  standards  into  play  which  Federal  judges  might  use  to 
take  on  the  more  important  drug  cases,  and  I  would  be  interested 
in  your  thinking  about  establishing  such  standards  which  would 
give  the  Federal  judges  a  significant  role  on  the  really  important 
kinds  of  cases. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  would  look  forward  to  having  the  chance 
to  work  with  you  on  that,  sitting  down  with  you  and  the  judge  and 
working  with  you  on  that  as  an  issue. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  there  are  other  Senators  who  have  come 
who  wish  to  question.  The  yellow  light  is  now  on  for  me,  indicating 
that  I  have  less  than  a  minute  left.  Dr.  Brown.  The  next  Drug  Di- 
rector certainly  has  an  enormous  opportunity,  given  the  Cabinet 
status,  and  the  tremendous  resources  Federal  Government  has  at 
its  disposal. 

I  am  not  sure  where  we  end  up  on  Crown  Heights,  frankly,  and 
your  tenure  in  New  York  City,  but  it  is  something  that  I  want  to 
think  about.  I  know  that  you  resigned  shortly  after  the  Crown 
Heights  incident  because  your  wife  suffered  from  cancer,  and  it  has 
since  been  fatal,  unfortunately. 

I  think  I  should  ask  you  the  one  final  question  whether  the 
Crown  Heights  incident  or  any  of  your  problems  in  New  York  City 
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had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  your  resignation  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner for  that  city. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  only  one  reason  that  I  left  New  York 
City.  That  was  the  health  of  my  wife.  And  I  might  just  add,  I  think 
I  had  a  very  successful  tenure  in  New  York  City.  We  were  able  to 
take  a  very  large  bureaucracy  and  literally  change  its  philosophy 
about  policing.  We  were  able  to  implement  community  policing  in 
all  75  precincts,  even  in  Crown  Heights  where  we  always  have  had 
a  good  relationship  between  the  police  and  the  community.  I  have 
had  a  good  relationship  with  the  residents  there  in  Crown  Heights, 
all  segments  of  that  community.  That  is  part  of  what  community 
policing  is  all  about. 

We  were  able  to  implement  a  strategy  where  we  saw,  in  1991, 
crime  go  down  in  New  York  City  for  the  first  time — in  every  index 
category,  the  first  time  in  36  years.  When  I  went  to  New  York  City 
in  1990,  as  I  traveled  throughout  the  city  and  talked  to  people  all 
over  the  community,  the  major  concern  that  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention was  that  they  were  afraid.  There  was  fear. 

We  were  able  to  put  together  a  plan,  a  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol plan,  that  got  the  support  of  the  city  council,  got  the  support 
of  the  State  legislature,  got  the  support  of  the  people,  called  Safe 
Streets-Safe  City.  The  foundation  of  that  plan  was  the  community 
policing  model  that  I  just  talked  about. 

The  end  result  was  that  before  I  left  New  York  City,  I  could  walk 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  not  hear  the  same  complaints  I  heard 
before.  People  were  telling  success  stories  about  how  they  were 
able  to  get  out  on  the  streets  again.  A  merchant  would  say  that  be- 
cause we  put  over  3,000  cops  out  there  on  the  beat  that  his  busi- 
ness had  improved. 

We  implemented  a  problem-solving  context  of  community  policing 
and  removed  drug  dealers  from  the  streets.  We  were  able  to  solve 
problems,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  that  city.  I 
think  if  you  ask  anyone  in  that  city  about  the  record  of  Lee  Brown 
in  New  York  City,  they  will  tell  you  that  we  did  make  a  difference, 
and  that  is  my  desire,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  this  position, 
to  make  a  difference  with  the  drug  problem  in  America. 

Senator  Specter.  What  was  your  total  tenure  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  2  years  and  8  months. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Grassley? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Senator  Grassley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  a  short  statement  for  opening  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Grassley  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Charles  E.  Grassley 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Lee  Brown  to  the  committee  today.  As 
the  first  nominee  with  law  enforcement  experience  to  head  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  and  Policy,  Commissioner  Brown  is  a  promising  nominee  to  lead  the 
fight  against  the  evil  of  drugs.  The  concept  of  community  policing  may  provide  les- 
sons in  effective  means  to  fight  drugs.  While  this  concept  today  is  trendy,  Lee 
Brown  wrote  in  favor  of  this  approach  as  early  as  25  years  ago.  Perhaps  if  more 
police  officers  had  felt  that  way  then,  the  drug  and  crime  problems  might  not  be 
so  widespread  today.  I  look  forward  to  exploring  the  drug  issue  with  Mr.  Brown 
today. 

Senator  Grassley.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown,  for  meeting  with  me 
in  my  office  and  very  much  compliment  you  on  your  appointment. 

What  are  you  plans  to  reduce  the  use  and  availability  of  drugs 
in  the  rural  areas  and,  more  specifically,  are  different  approaches 
to  fighting  drugs  in  rural  areas  necessary  than  those  used  in  the 
cities? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  had,  although  it  is  not  talked  about  very 
often,  the  responsibility  of  policing  in  rural  areas.  I  was  a  sheriff 
in  Multnomah  County  where  Portland  is  the  major  city,  so  I  have 
had  that  experience  of  policing  in  a  rural  area.  Also,  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  serve  as  the  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  majority  of  our  police  chiefs  come  from 
small  community,  many  from  rural  communities.  I  have  rep- 
resented them. 

As  I  respond  to  your  question,  it  would  be  my  belief  that  the  con- 
cepts that  I  talk  about  would  be  applicable  to  policing  in  any  area. 
We  talk  about,  for  example,  involving  the  people.  That  would  be 
the  case  in  rural  as  well  as  your  urban  areas.  We  talk  about  pre- 
vention in  the  school  system  and  police  officers  going  into  the 
schools  under  programs  such  as  DARE.  That  would  be  applicable 
in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

The  concept  would  be  the  same,  but  following  my  belief  in  com- 
munity policing,  the  application  of  the  concept  would  differ  based 
upon  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  community.  So  although  I 
say  the  concept  would  be  the  same,  how  we  apply  the  concept  may 
differ  from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas  based  upon  the  difference 
that  exists  in  those  areas. 

Senator  Grassley.  There  is  talk  here  in  Washington,  maybe 
even  in  the  Congress,  to  reduce  the  sentences  that  are  imposed  on 
so-called  nonviolent  drug  offenders,  such  as  those  who  transport 
drugs.  What  effect  would  such  a  proposal  have,  in  your  view,  on 
the  Government's  efforts  to  crack  down  on  the  drug  trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  long  believed  that  when  we  talk  about  crimi- 
nal violations,  we  must  have  swift  and  sure  punishment.  People 
who  break  the  law  must  be  held  accountable  and  responsible  for 
their  acts.  If  we  look  at  the  issue  of  sentencing,  we  do  have  a  body 
that  is  created  by  this  Congress,  the  Sentencing  Commission,  that 
is  responsible  for  looking  at  that  as  an  issue  and  giving  careful 
thought  to  it.  My  thought  would  be  to  rely  upon  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  carry  out  that  responsibility,  because  that  is  the 
body  that  was  created  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  know  that  there  is  some  debate  that  is  taking  place  right 
now  relative  to  minimum  mandatory  sentences  and  whether  or  not 
we  are  overcrowding  our  jails  and  prisons.  I  would  believe  that 
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anyone  who  is  a  violent  offender  or  anyone  who  sells  drugs,  anyone 
who  violates  the  law,  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Senator  Grassley.  I  think  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Sentencing  Commission,  and  they  ought  to  be  work- 
ing in  that  area.  If  there  were  proposals,  though,  by  Congress  to 
take  away  authority  we  have  delegated  to  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion in  that  particular  area  I  gave  you,  or  drugs  generally,  what 
would  be  your  view  of  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  certainly  want  to  be  involved  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  Not  knowing  what  the  specific  proposal  is,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  give  me  the  ability  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  debate. 

Senator  Grassley.  But  generally  speaking,  I  assume  from  your 
answer,  since  you  do  have  faith  in  the  Sentencing  Commission  ap- 
proach, that  unless  the  Sentencing  Commission  were  going  to 
change  it,  you  aren't  in  a  position  of  recommending  that  that  be 
preempted  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  respect 

Senator  Grassley.  The  process. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Congress  created  the  Sentencing  Commission. 

Senator  Grassley.  Yes.  By  preempting,  I  mean  us  taking  away 
some  of  the  judgment  that  we  gave  to  the  Commission  in  the  area 
of  mandatory  sentences  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Brown.  My  thought  would  be  that  since  we  do  have  the  body 
that  is  there  that  has  that  responsibility,  created  by  the  Congress, 
that  we  work  through  that  as  a  process  of  changing  the  sentences 
that  are  given  for  crimes. 

Senator  Grassley.  From  your  experience  as  police  commissioner 
in  two  large  cities,  you  have  worked  with  Federal  authorities  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  crimes  that  you  have  faced.  In  your  experi- 
ence, which  Federal  programs  were  useful  to  you  as  a  city  official 
fighting  crime  and  which  ones  provided  little  benefit  or  maybe  ac- 
tually interfered  with  you  doing  the  job  you  wanted  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Federal  programs  that 
have  been  beneficial  to  me  during  my  tenure  as  a  police  adminis- 
trator; some  of  the  funding  programs,  for  example,  that  allowed  us 
to  do  things  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  absent  the  funding 
programs.  The  forfeiture  program  allowed  us  to  do  things  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  absent  the  forfeiture  program. 

The  various  Federal  task  forces  I  have  participated  in,  whether 
it  is  the  law  enforcement  drug  task  force  in  New  York  City,  wheth- 
er it  is  an  ATF  task  force  dealing  with  guns— they  have  all  been 
beneficial  to  us.  We  have  worked  with  Customs  through  a  task 
force  approach.  That  has  been  beneficial  to  us. 

I  see  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  very  important  role  to 
play  in  helping  State  and  local  law  enforcement  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  I  have  had  in  most  instances  great  cooperation 
and  great  support  from  Federal  agencies. 

Senator  Grassley.  Would  you,  if  you  have  any  in  mind,  point  out 
the  other  half  of  my  question  about  any  that  you  feel  are  of  little 
benefit  or  maybe  even  hindered  you  in  doing  your  job? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can't  think  of  any  situation  where  I  have  been  hin- 
dered in  doing  my  job  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Senator  Grassley.  Or  any  of  their  programs? 
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Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Grassley.  OK.  What  specific  goals  do  you  wish  to  ac- 
complish in  your  term  of  office  relating  either  to  the  number  of 
drug  users  or  addicts  or  reduction  in  drug-related  crime  or  other 
objectives  in  the  war  on  drugs? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  mandates  of  the  legislation  for  this  office 
is  to  set  quantifiable  goals.  If  confirmed,  I  will  do  that,  set  up  some 
quantifiable  goals,  certainly  in  consultation  with  this  committee 
and  its  input,  and  then  see  what  we  can  do  to  achieve  what  my 
objective  would  be,  to  reduce  drug  use  in  America. 

I  think  in  doing  that,  we  also  cover  some  other  areas  that  are 
of  concern  to  the  people  of  America;  that  is,  the  violence  that  is 
brought  about  drugs;  that  is,  the  escalation  of  health  costs  brought 
about  by  drugs;  that  is,  the  inability  of  children  to  learn  in  our 
schools  brought  about  by  drugs.  So  although  the  mandate  will  be 
complied  with — that  is,  quantifiable  goals — but  I  also  see  it  extend- 
ing beyond  that. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  Office  of  the  Director  be  involved  in 
other  aspects  of  the  drug  problem,  such  as  the  community  policing 
concept.  I  would  like  to  be  an  advocate  of  that.  As  the  President 
carries  out  his  promise  to  put  100,000  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets,  my  push  would  be  to  make  sure  that  those  officers  are  used 
in  the  most  effective  way,  that  being  through  the  concept  of  com- 
munity policing  where  we  are  problem-solving,  bringing  in  other  re- 
sources, other  agencies,  in  order  to  make  a  difference  and  not  just 
respond  to  individual  instances. 

Senator  Grassley.  How  might  the  goals  that  you  would  be  forced 
to  set  and  your  thinking  toward  those  goals,  because  I  am  sure  you 
have  thought  about  them,  apply  to  the  casual  user  as  opposed  to 
the  addict? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  seeing  right  now  some  decrease  in  drug  use 
amongst  the  casual  users.  We  are  also  seeing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  hard-core  users.  That  being  the  case,  we  won't  stop  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  casual-user  drug  use,  but,  by  prudence,  we 
have  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  hard-core  user  because 
that  is  where  we  are  beginning  to  see  much  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  the  crimes  and  violence.  And  so  my  objective  would  be  to 
reduce  drug  use  across  the  board,  but  we  have  to  place  a  priority 
on  the  hard-core  drug  user. 

Senator  Grassley.  President  Clinton  has  proposed  to  increase 
the  number  of  police  officers  and  Federal  support  for  that  by 
100,000,  and  I  assume  that  you  support  that  proposal.  I  want  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  that  about  a  statement  that  you  wrote  in 
1989.  In  an  article  in  the  Police  Chief,  you  reported  that  research 
shows  that  "increasing  the  number  of  police  officers  does  not  nec- 
essarily reduce  the  incidence  of  crime,  nor  increase  the  proportion 
of  crimes  that  are  solved." 

Mr.  Brown.  The  context  in  which  that  was  written  would  indi- 
cate that  how  you  use  police  officers  will  be  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference. Now,  I  believe,  and  I  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  New 
York  City  where  we  put  more  police  officers  on  the  streets  in  a 
community-policing  mode,  that  we  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
crime.  But  just  throwing  more  police  at  a  problem  without  using 
them  properly  is  the  context  in  which  that  statement  was  written. 
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Senator  Grassley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcini  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Senator  Grassley. 

Dr.  Brown,  let  me  just  pursue  a  couple  of  other  areas,  if  I  may, 
with  you.  I  am  very  interested  in  the  continuation  of  the  five  des- 
ignated high-intensity  drug  traffic  areas.  I  also  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  provide  expanded  resources  to  the 
HIDTA's  and  have  the  involvement  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office  in  de- 
termining where  the  funds  go  and  for  what  purpose. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  you  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  HIDTA's 
and  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  ONDCP  should  and  will  con- 
tinue to  involve  the  HIDTA's  and  fund  them,  and  whether  this  is 
the  way  you  think  we  should  go? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  concur  with  the  current  practice  where 
the  Director's  office  is  involved  with  the  HIDTA  program.  I  have 
been  a  participant  in  the  HIDTA  program,  as  you  know,  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  benefit  to  us  in  more  than  one 
way.  We  did  some  training  to  make  sure  that  we  had  consistency 
in  our  training  for  police  agencies  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  New 
York.  We  did  some  task  forces  involving  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  local  police  in  dealing  with  the  gangs.  So  I  am  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  concept. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  don't  see  any  benefit  in  turning  it  over 
to  Justice  or  Treasury? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  supportive  of  where  it  is  right  now. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Now,  Dr.  Brown,  I  know  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  on  the  national  drug  interdiction  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  those  stories. 
There  is  always  two  sides;  there  is  sometimes  three  sides  to  par- 
ticular stories.  I  have  been  involved  in  trying  to  answer  some  of 
them  because  the  press  attempts  to  indicate  and  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  the  air  interdiction  program  is  easily  penetrated.  Yet,  ev- 
eryone from  "Frontline"  to  "20-20"  has  been  discovered  every  time 
they  have  tried  to  interdict  it,  but  they  failed  to  put  that  part  in 

it. 

Can  you  tell  me  your  views  on  the  drug  interdiction  program, 
and  particularly  the  air  interdiction,  specifically? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  support  interdiction.  I  think  that  has  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous part  of  our  overall  strategy.  The  President  has  ordered  a 
review  of  all  foreign  policies,  including  interdiction.  The  National 
Security  Council  is  currently  doing  a  study  of  our  interdiction  oper- 
ations. Because  there  is  no  Drug  Director  on  board  right  now,  that 
process  has  been  slowed  down.  If  confirmed,  I  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  review  what  they  are  doing,  have  my  input  before  the 
report  goes  to  the  President,  and  thereby  be  able  to  have  a  much 
more  well-thought-out  response  to  the  issue. 

I  guess,  in  summary,  I  do  support  interdiction.  We  can't  do  with- 
out it.  It  has  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  comprehensive  approach, 
but  the  whole  area  is  under  review  now  by  the 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  is  the  Presidential  Review  Document 
18,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Yes.  I  am  very  interested  for  you  to  have 
some  input  into  that  document.  I  just  returned  from  Panama  over 
the  weekend  where  General  Jalwan  is  conducting  quite  an  interest- 
ing strategy  there.  I,  first  of  all,  hope  you  will  go  down  there  and 
see  it  firsthand.  It  has  a  lot  of  air  interdiction  involvement  with  the 
host  countries  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  witnessed  there  is  some  real  effort  on  the  part  of  those  host 
countries,  with  our  assistance,  with  our  technology  that  is  there — 
mostly  air  platforms,  but  also  intelligence-gathering.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  take  a  look  at  it  and  if  you  are  as  impressed  as  I 
am,  it  will  be  part  of  that  Presidential  Review  Document  to  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  dealing  at  the  source. 

This  is  not  eradication;  it  is  not  the  Snow  Cap  and  the  other  pro- 
grams that  are  on  the  ground  at  the  source,  although  some  of  this 
stuff,  though  classified,  is  really  at  the  source  of  it.  Have  you  had 
any  experience  at  all  with  any  of  the  Andean  strategy  or  what  is 
going  down  there  at  Southcom  in  Panama,  out  of  Panama? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  in  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  the  material 
that  was  presented  to  me  from  the  briefing  for  the  nomination.  I 
do  intend  to  take  your  advice,  however.  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
as  you  make  decisions,  to  see  firsthand  what  is  going  on. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  would  certainly  urge  you  to  do  that  and 
maybe  visit  Colombia  and  talk  to  their  President,  Rivera,  about 
what  their  commitment  is.  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  get  there  this 
trip,  but  I  talked  to  our  Ambassador,  and  there  is  a  great  change 
of  attitude,  as  we  have  seen  in  Mexico.  It  has  been  a  long  time, 
longer  than  I  have  been  here,  that  I  have  seen  some  of  these  host 
countries  actually  want  to  be  partners  and  go  after  the  expor- 
tations. 

So  assuming  you  are  confirmed,  like  this  week,  you  will  be  work- 
ing on  the  PRD-18  right  away? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Will  you  be  responding  for  ONDCP?  I  think 
there  is  somebody  from  DEA  and  one  other  agency  and  then  the 
National  Security  Council.  Will  you  be  part  of  that,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  mechanism,  but  I  would 
receive  all  of  the  information  that  they  are  gathering.  I  would  re- 
ceive their  recommendations,  their  reports,  and  I  would  have  my 
input 

Senator  DeConcini.  Before  it  goes  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  Before  there  is  a  final  report  going  to 
the  President. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Brown,  I  have  been  an  advo- 
cate for  some  time,  as  has  the  chairman,  of  banning  certain  assault 
weapons,  and  we  have  had  some  ups  and  downs  on  that  effort.  We 
have  passed  two  times  now  in  the  Senate  a  ban  of  some  14  assault 
weapons,  and  though  it  was  left  out  of  the  crime  bill,  I  am  working 
with  the  administration  and  the  chairman  to  attempt  to  see  if  we 
can't  include  some  assault  ban  in  the  crime  bill.  I  understand  that 
on  the  campaign  trail  President  Clinton  endorsed  a  ban  on  assault 
weapons. 

Are  you  familiar  with  this  assault  weapons  bill,  S.  47,  that  did 
ban  14  weapons?  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  the  real  hard  work  you  have 
put  into  that  area  and  I  support  that.  In  fact,  while  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  we  were  able  to  get  the  city  to  pass  a  local 
ordinance  banning  assault  weapons  in  that  city.  So  I  certainly  sup- 
port and  appreciate  what  you  have  been  doing  in  that  area,  and  I 
think  most  people  in  law  enforcement  also  share  that  viewpoint. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Do  you  agree  with  Treasury's  interpretation 
or  designation  that  these  assault  weapons  that  specifically  are  out- 
lined in  that  bill  are  characterized  as  weapons  of  choice  of  drug 
traffickers?  Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  we  are  seeing,  over 
a  period  of  time,  that  the  people  who  are  dealing  in  drugs  are  ob- 
taining more  powerful  weapons.  It  is  not  unusual  in  cities  large 
and  small  throughout  this  country  to  take  assault  weapons  from 
drug  dealers.  So  it  is  a  weapon  of  choice  increasingly  amongst  drug 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  take  it  from  that  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
you  would  like  to  see  it  in  a  crime  package,  if  we  pass  a  crime  bill 
here,  some  prohibition? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  have  no  further 
questions.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his  indulgence. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  As  you  know,  and  you  acknowledged. 
Dr.  Brown,  Senator  DeConcini  has  been  the  one  who.  A,  conceived, 
B,  brought  to  fruition,  and,  C,  passed  through  the  Senate  on  at 
least  one  occasion  his  assault  weapons  bill.  I  share  his  view  that 
it  is  something  we  should  attempt  to  put  into  law. 

I  am  not  certain  how  much  weight  the  sleigh  can  hold  in  terms 
of  a  crime  bill  that  we  get  passed,  but  I  am  supportive  of  it  and 
its  inclusion.  But  I  am  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  getting  some 
movement  quickly  on  the  major  chunks  of  the  crime  bill,  particu- 
larly for  help  to  local  law  enforcement,  and  this  would  be  a  great 
help,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  certainly  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  will  be  the  last  questioner.  Your  phys- 
ical constitution  is  incredible.  Would  you  like  to  take  a  break?  I 
have  about  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  doing  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  go  back,  then,  and  I  am  going  to  submit 
some  questions  to  you  in  writing  that  I  do  not — I  emphasize  do 
not — make  your  answer  conditional  upon  moving  on  your  nomina- 
tion, but  I  will  want  them  for  the  record. 

[See  Questions  and  Answers  at  the  end  of  the  hearing.] 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
central,  most  important  point— about  the  power  and  authority  of 
your  office.  Back  in  March  of  1989  when  Dr.  Bennett,  the  first 
Drug  Director  in  this  era— we  had  a  Drug  Czar,  by  the  way,  back 
in  the  1920's,  named  Anslinger,  who  was  the  first  person  to  have 
a  similar  job.  So  this  is  not  a  new  notion. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  told  there  have  been  eight. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  about  right,  exactly  right,  but  the 
first  one  occurred  back  then.  What  I  would  like  to  reiterate,  just 
for  the  record,  is  on  March  1,  1989,  I  said,  and  I  quote,  speaking 
to  then  William  Bennett,  who  was  before  the  committee: 
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The  Drug  Director  needs  to  be  full-fledged  member  of  the  Cabinet.  At  one  time 
or  another,  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  mat  with  every  one  of  your  Cabinet 
colleagues  and  you  need  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms  in  a  decisive  forum,  the  Cabi- 
net room. 

I  would  add  only  one  sentence  to  that  quote,  with  the  President 
in  attendance,  because  the  truth  is  we  all  are  trained  in  mildly  dif- 
ferent disciplines,  and  although  there  are  a  number  of  generalists, 
as  well  as  specialists,  that  serve  in  Cabinets  of  Presidents,  it  is  im- 
portant that  people  understand  what  is  at  stake. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  have  other  portfolios  that  don't  just  relate  to 
drugs,  but  drugs  impact  significantly  on  what  happens  on  their 
watch  as  well.  People  of  the  State  Department — and  I  am  the  No. 
2  person  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  spend  a  good  deal 
of  my  time  dealing  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  in  my  of- 
ficial capacity,  in  my  Senate  assignment. 

It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  "diplomatic."  For  the  same  reason 
drug  companies  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  of  illicit 
drugs,  that  doctors  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  that  State  De- 
partment professionals  don't.  This  is  one  of  these  things  where  ev- 
eryone is  afraid  if  they  get  in  it.  It  is  just  that  they  get  dirty  in 
that  it  is  dealing  with  a  completely  different  element  of  the  spec- 
trum— I  don't  mean  persons,  but  an  element  of  the  problems  facing 
the  country — than  they  are  accustomed  to. 

State  Department  people  would  be  much  more  comfortable  deal- 
ing with  arms  control  agreements  and  carrying  treaties  in  their 
briefcases  rather  than  drug  control  policy  statements;  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  same;  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  drug 
companies. 

I  have  been  pushing  very  hard,  and  with  the  exception  of  Senator 
Moynihan — and  he  has  been  my  guide  on  much  of  this  for  a  signifi- 
cant investment  in  research.  We  spend,  as  we  should,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  we  will  be  approaching  $1  billion  on  cancer  re- 
search over  the  last  5  or  6  years  for  things  we  should  be  focusing 
on — breast  cancer,  cancer  generally,  the  AIDS  fight,  all  critically 
important. 

The  point  is  that  over  the  last  5  years  we  have  had  over  100,000 
people  in  America  murdered — over  100,000.  That  begins  to  rival 
deaths  caused  by  a  combination  of  serious  diseases  facing  this 
country. 

This  is  a  question.  What  percentage — and  I  realize  there  is  no 
precise  answer,  but  as  a  man  with  your  academic  and  practical  ex- 
perience, what  percentage  of  the  murders  committed  in  this  coun- 
try do  you  believe  is  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  drug  abuse,  ei- 
ther the  drug  trade,  random  shootings — I  read  in  the  paper  today 
a  Catholic  Cardinal  was  gunned  down  in  another  country,  but 
gunned  down  in  the  crossfire  of  a  drug  war. 

What  percentage  of  these — last  year,  it  dropped  a  little  to  23,000, 
the  third  highest,  I  think,  murder  rate  in  our  history,  from  2  years 
ago  at  24,600,  the  highest,  but  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  over 
100,000  people.  What  percentage  of  those  are  related  to  drug  trade, 
drug  abuse,  drug  use?  What  would  you  guess? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  looked  at  that  as  a  question  in  New  York 
City,  and  looking  at  where  we  can  determine  whether  drugs  would 
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be  involved,  it  is  between  30  and  40  percent.  I  think  it  would  prob- 
ably be  higher  than  that  because  in  some  instances  we  do  not 
know.  I  would  say  between  30  and  50  percent. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  talking  about  just  the  murder  rate 
now. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  murder  rate.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about, 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right,  because  the  crime  rate,  we  both  agree — 
is  anywhere  from  48,  the  low  I  have  heard,  to  63,  65,  67  percent. 
But  the  point  I  am  making  is  this:  So  let  us  assume  that,  in  the 
last  5  years,  37,000  people  have  died,  if  we  just  took  that  number, 
been  murdered,  because  of  the  drug  problem.  That  is  a  public 
health  epidemic. 

Yet,  understandably,  in  a  perverse  way,  when  I  speak  to  the 
drug  companies,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  them,  they  look  and  they 
say,  well,  buphenorphine  does  have  some  promise.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  drugs,  as  you  know — medicines — to  deal  with  allowing  peo- 
ple to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they  are  more  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment and  cure — antigens,  blocking  agents,  et  cetera,  that  are  in  the 
promising  stage. 

When  asked  why  that  is  not  pursued  with  more  vigor,  I  am  told 
that  it  is  an  extremely  expensive  process,  which  it  is,  to  do  these 
blind  studies.  And  even  if  a  "cure" — and  it  is  not  a  cure  because 
that  is  a  holistic  requirement;  you  need  to  do  more  than  what  made 
them  use  drugs  in  the  first  place.  But  even  if  it  succeeds,  the  uni- 
verse of  people  to  whom  the  drug  companies  could  sell  their  drugs 
to  recapture  their  investment  and  make  a  profit  is  relatively  small. 
Therefore,  the  profit  incentive  to  go  out  and  do  this  is  relatively 
small. 

Consequently,  whether  it  is  the  State  Department  or  drug  com- 
panies, there  are  disincentives,  either  by  training,  disincentives  be- 
cause of  the  profit  motive — and  it  is  a  legitimate  motive.  There  are 
disincentives  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  you  and  I  know — I  don't 
have  your  experience  or  your  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field,  but  I  have  devoted  in  this  capacity  probably  17  of 
my  21  years  trying  to  become  as  informed,  I  hope,  as  anyone  in 
public  life,  in  public  service,  elected  official,  on  the  drug  and  crime 
problem.  There  are  certain  things  we  know  we  can  do,  but  people, 
by  training  and  background  or  the  profit  motive,  are  disinclined  to 
participate. 

And  so  I  take  it  back — I  take  it  back  to  this  notion  of  what  your 
authority  is.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  commitment  from 
the  President  to  put  you  in  the  Cabinet,  to  me,  was  as  significant 
or  more  significant  than  had  he  said  to  me,  Biden,  I  sign  on  to  ev- 
erything you  recommend  in  the  fight  on  drugs,  as  did  the  last 
President  and  the  next  President  will,  and  you  have  to  be  the  per- 
son who  will — you  have  to  be  able  to  get  into  a  serious  fight,  not 
gratuitous,  but  a  serious  debate  and  fight,  with  the  President 
present,  with  your  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

So  not  only  have  you  been  elevated  to  that  status,  but  I  would 
urge  you  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  a  very  hard  thing,  and  that  is 
take  on  the  mind  set  as  well  that  you  have  been  elevated  to  that 
status.  This  is  a  new  thing.  You  are  going  to  be  the  new  guy  at 
the  table  and  it  is  going  to  be — it  is  going  to  be  mildly  intimidating 
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at  first  in  terms  of  whether  or  not,  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
speaks  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  such  faith  in  you  is  I  know  your 
record,  I  know  the  grit  in  you.  I  just  urge  you,  when  you  disagree, 
you  make  it  known  at  that  level  because  if  you  don't,  all  the  rest 
doesn't  matter  because  you  are  going  to  get  outgunned  at  the  bu- 
reaucratic level.  You  are  going  to  be  outgunned,  outmanned.  These 
other  agencies  have  been  around  for  200  years.  Anyway,  I  hope  I 
am  preaching  to  the  choir  on  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  a  few  policy  issues,  and 
I  have  a  lot  of  charts  here.  I  am  just  going  to  run  through  these 
real  quickly  and  ask  you  to  comment. 

Could  the  staff  please  put  up  there  the  chart  on  the  murder  rate, 
the  rise  in  murder?  Since  I  know  these  and  I  have  them,  since 
there  is  no  committee,  tilt  them  more  toward  the  audience.  I  can 
see  them;  I  have  the  charts. 

Now,  obviously,  this  is  what  I  referred  to  earlier.  We  are  talking 
about,  on  the  left  column,  total  number  of  murders  committed  in 
this  democratic  republic  we  have — in  1991,  almost  25,000;  a  slight 
dip  in  1992.  The  point  is  if  you  just  look  at  the  last  7  years,  we 
are  talking  about  an  awful  lot  of  people  that  have  been  murdered 
in  the  country. 

The  second  chart  I  would  like  to  put  up  is  the  record  levels  of 
violent  crime  in  America.  If  you  look  on  the  left,  it  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  violent  crimes  committed  in  America,  and  the  bar  graph  in- 
dicating how  that  has  gone  up.  Some  incredibly  poor  solace  can  be 
taken  from  the  fact  that  it  leveled  off  in  1992,  but  we  are  talking 
about,  just  since  1985,  the  total  number  of  violent  crimes  rising 
from  1.3  million  violent  crimes  in  America  to  over  1.9  million  vio- 
lent crimes,  almost  a  40-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  violent 
crimes. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  more  minutes  here,  the  next  chart 
shows  the  overall  drug  use  in  America,  and  this  is  the  good  news. 
The  good  news  is  the  overall  drug  use  of  casual  users  has  dropped 
from  1985,  just  about  23  million,  down  to  in  the  neighborhood  of 
13  million.  That  is  not  hard-core  users.  These  are  people  who  are 
casual  users. 

Drug  overdoses  in  America  is  the  next  chart  that  I  have  here. 
Beginning  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989,  the  number  of  overdoses, 
as  you  can  see — and  as  you  know  better  than  I  do,  they  are  related 
to  the  hard-core  addiction  and  the  hard-core  addict  population 
more  than  it  is  the  casual  users — has  gone  from,  in  1989,  roughly 
95,000  up  to  close  to  110,000.  This  is  all  since  the  strategy  began. 

Cocaine  overdoses,  when  the  strategy  began  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1989  under  President  Bush,  were  just  under  23,000,  now  up  to 
close  to  31,000,  again  an  indicator  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  when 
we  put  this  drug  strategy  in  place  this  long,  we  have  increased  the 
number  of  cocaine  overdoses. 

Heroin  overdoses  since  the  strategy  began — from  just  about 
10,000  to  close  to  13,500  since  the  strategy  has  been  in  place.  With 
regard  to  casual  cocaine  abuse,  again  good  news;  down  in  1991 
from  just  under  6  million,  or  5.7  million,  roughly,  to  4.5  million, 
having  dropped  down  to  about  4  million  and  then  going  back  up 
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again.  So  it  is  good  news  it  came  down.  It  is  not  back  where  it  was, 
but  it  is  going  back  up  again. 

The  rising  purity  of  cocaine  of  drug  traffickers— in  1989,  we  had 
a  very  high  percentage  of  pure  cocaine  per  kilo.  The  left-hand  side, 
I  believe,  is  the  percentage  of  purity,  and  you  can  see  how  it 
dropped  in  mid- 1990.  I  believe  that  represents  a  lost  opportunity 
in  our  Andean  drug  strategy,  which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 
if  not  at  this  time,  a  later  date  when  you  come  back  up. 

Recent  rises  in  purity  in  cocaine  on  the  streets — you  can  see 
again  from  1981  through  what  has  happened  in  1992.  Again,  we 
both  know  that  when  the  purity  is  higher,  it  means  the  supply  is 
in  greater  abundance,  and  it  means  that  there  is  more  out  there 
to  be  marketed  and  consumed.  Escalating  heroin  purity  is  even 
more  disturbing,  in  my  view,  because  it  is  bucking  trends  that  we 
had  hoped  to  be  in  place  since  1981. 

I  will  not  go  through  any  more  of  them.  There  are  a  bunch,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  written  copies  of  them.  Now,  the  reason  I  bother 
to  mention  all  of  this  is  that  the  strategy  that  you  are  responsible 
for  beginning  to  put  in  place,  and  hopefully  we  will  implement, 
has — and  I  believe  from  these  charts  we  can  see  where  some  of  the 
successes  and  where  the  weaknesses  have  been. 

One  of  the  successes  is  that  the  focus  on  casual  use  was,  quite 
frankly,  in  my  view,  unrelated  to  the  drug  strategy.  This  phenome- 
nal drop  in  casual  use  occurred,  I  believe,  for  a  combination  of  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  moral  disapprobation  of  soci- 
ety, where  middle-class  white  and  middle-class  black  folks — it  was 
no  longer  trendy,  it  was  no  longer  acceptable,  it  was  no  longer  ap- 
propriate in  certain  communities  where  it  had  been  in  the  1970's, 
in  the  early  1980's,  and  the  late  1980's.  It  had  less  to  do  with  the 
strategy. 

Yet,  we  continued  to  focus  on  casual  use,  in  my  view,  at  the  risk 
of  and  at  the  expense  of  not  focusing  on  hard-core  use.  In  1988,  the 
estimate  was  about  14  million,  and  in  1991  the  estimate  is  about 
12  million  in  terms  of  casual  use.  It  is  an  uptick  in  1988,  and  then 
back  down,  from  23  milUon. 

Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  agree  with  my  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion that,  in  general  terms,  the  overall  focus  on  the  drug  strategy 
now  should  focus  more  on  the  hard-core  abuser? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  agree.  I  have 
seen  the  problem  in  New  York  City,  for  example.  We  saw  heroin 
going  up.  We  saw  that  our  problems  within  the  city  showed  that 
the  problem  was  not  diminishing  amongst  the  hard-core  users.  So 
I  agree  with  what  you  have  adequately  depicted  there  that  the 
problem  is  clearly  pointed  out  for  us;  that  is,  the  hard-core  users. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  why  I  focus  on  that — and  I  think  the 
last  administration  was  correct  that,  obviously,  if  you  get  fewer 
people  into  the  drug  stream,  you  have  a  diminished  prospect  of  the 
number  of  hard-core  users  in  terms  of  escalation  and  the  rise,  and 
I  think  that  is  not  an  invalid  point. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  hard-core  users  are  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  the  violent  crim-e  associated  with  drug  abuse.  Is  that 
your  assessment? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  accurate.  We  find  that  many  of  the  so-called 
casual  users  are  employed. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  earn  their  money  on  some  legitimate  job,  and 
that  is  not  the  case  for  many  of  the  hard-core  users.  Thus,  we  have 
the  crimes  and  violence  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  throughout 
America. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  presume  to  bore  you  with  the  statistics, 
many  of  which  you  compiled  and  wrote,  but  the  number  of  felonies 
committed  by  a  hard-core  heroin  user  or  a  hard-core  cocaine  user 
or  a  hard-core  addict,  some  of  whom  have  multiple  addictions,  as 
you  know  better  than  I  do,  is  staggering.  On  a  yearly  basis,  de- 
pending on  which  is  the  choice  of  abuse,  the  average  felony  rate 
goes  anywhere  from  60  to,  I  believe,  as  high  as  200-some  per  year. 
So  you  get  over  200  felonies  committed  by  a  single  person.  So,  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  focus  on  that. 

Now,  with  regard  to  community  policing,  targeting  hard-core  ad- 
dicts with  community  policing,  certain  punishment,  and  drug  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  the  route  that  you  have  outlined  for  the  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  you  had  the  opportunity  to  propose  policy.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Can  you  speak  to  the  committee  for  a  moment — and  I  will  not 
hold  you  beyond  another  5  minutes,  but  can  you  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  record  as  to  what  the  correlation  and  relation- 
ship between  community  policing,  hard-core  drug  addicts,  surety  of 
punishment,  and  drug  treatment  is?  Why  that  combination? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  ex- 
ample. At  the  34th  precinct  in  Manhattan  in  New  York  City,  one 
community  police  officer — I  believe  his  name  was  Officer  Gilmore — 
was  assigned  to  the  beat  there,  which  was  a  hard-core  drug  area. 
He  worked  a  beat.  He  was  there  permanently;  he  knew  the  people. 
He  got  information  and  he  shared  the  information  with  other  agen- 
cies in  our  department,  our  drug  task  force. 

The  end  result  was  that  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  that 
one  officer  was  responsible  in  the  authorities  breaking  up  a  gang 
called  the  Jerry  Curl  Gang  that  was  responsible  for  several  homi- 
cides. Thus,  after  doing  that,  the  people  were  able  to  walk  the 
streets  again  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  which  was  not  the  case 
prior  to  that  one  community  police  officer  being  there  on  the  beat. 

So  we  do  see  in  very  tangible  ways  the  benefits  of  having  an  offi- 
cer there  who  knows  the  people,  who  is  able  to  get  information. 
That  information  can  be  used  to  arrest  people,  get  them  off  the 
streets,  those  who  are  dealing  in  drugs,  using  drugs,  and  thereby 
making  life  a  little  bit  better  for  the  people  that  live  and  work  in 
that  area. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  know  you  and  I  are  in  agreement  because 
you  have  mentioned  this  in  the  hearing  today.  From  the  outset  of 
drafting  the  first  drug  strategy,  or  alternative  drug  strategy,  I 
made  the  point  which  I  will  make  here  again  for  the  record,  that 
every  piece  of  the  effort  is  essential.  You  cannot  discount  interdic- 
tion, you  cannot  discount  treatment,  you  cannot  discount  education, 
you  cannot  discount  the  law  enforcement  side.  All  of  them  have  to 
work  in  tandem. 

Granted,  there  are  certain  places  where  we  put  a  little  more 
pressure,  a  Httle  less  pressure,  based  upon,  hopefully,  what  we 
have  learned  works  best  and  doesn't  work.  But  I  want  to  state  for 
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the  record  I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  do  you,  I  know,  suggest  that 
we  say,  well,  interdiction  doesn't  work  and  let  us  forget  it,  or  that 
attempting  to  deal  with  source  countries  doesn't  work,  so  forget  it 
and  take  all  those  resources.  They  all  have  to  work  in  tandem. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now,  though — the  debate  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  have,  a  debate  with  the  country,  a  debate  with 
the  Congress,  and  I  don't  want  us  to  lose  sight  of  one  fact  that  as 
we  criticize,  if  we  do,  certain  aspects  of  interdiction  or  certain  as- 
pects of  the  expenditure  within  interdiction,  or  education  programs 
that  don't  work  or  do  work,  neither  of  us  is  suggesting  that  all  four 
elements  are  not  essential  to  deal  with  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  in  that  context,  one  of  the  things  we  lose  sight  of — and  I 
have  proposed  building  more  prisons  and  new  prisons  and  regional 
prisons  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  and  I  know  you  know  this. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  department  released  figures.  The  United 
States  of  America  has  in  its  Federal  and  State  prisons  over  883,000 
prisoners  as  of  the  end  of  1992.  Now,  that  is  the  greatest  number 
in  our  history. 

To  put  these  figures  in  perspective,  keeping  these  883,000  pris- 
oners behind  bars  for  a  single  year — this  is  not  building  any  new 
prisons,  this  is  not  doing  anything  other  than  warehousing,  like  we 
have  been  doing.  It  is  unfair  to  say  we  warehouse  in  every  cir- 
cumstance. Some  systems  are  better  than  others;  some  work  better. 
But  keeping  the  system  as  it  is,  no  change,  the  American  taxpayers 
pay  for  that  purpose,  State  and  Federal  and  local  moneys,  $22  bil- 
lion a  year  to  keep  883,000  prisoners  in  American  jails  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

Now,  that  $22  billion  is  a  good  investment  if  the  majority  of  the 
offenders  are  violent  criminals — murderers,  rapists,  child  molest- 
ers, or  some  other  type  of  career  criminal  who  warrants  a  long  sen- 
tence. Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  seems  to  be  building 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  In  other  words,  the  Nation  is  using  more 
and  more  of  its  very  expensive  prison  cells  for  nonviolent  offenders. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  your  view,  as  well  as  mine  as  one  of 
the  coauthors  of  the  Sentencing  Commission  and  a  coauthor  of  flat- 
time  sentencing,  which  is  now  under  Federal  law  and  under  some 
criticism,  with  reason,  that  I  still  believe  that  the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  certainty  to  the  potential  offender,  the  guilty  person — 
the  certainty  of  punishment.  I  think  that  is  much  less  important 
than  length  and  severity  of  punishment — certainty  of  punishment. 

Now,  I  would  like  you  to  speak  with  me  just  for  a  minute,  and 
I  will  only  ask  one  more  question  after  this — do  you  believe  that 
we  can  pursue  the  dual  goals  of  using  our  prison  systems  more  ef- 
fectively for  recidivist  and  violent  offenders  and  delivering  swift 
and  certain  punishment,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  our  prison 
population  by  alternative  prison  sentences? 

I  make  it  clear.  The  certainty  of  the  sentence  doesn't  mean  it  has 
to  be  behind  prison  bars  to  be  effective.  It  is  potentially  effective 
to  say  to  a  working  individual,  you  must  report  to  prison  every 
weekend  for  the  next  year  and  do  time  behind  bars,  or  behind  a 
fence  or  a  wall.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  is  an  alternative  for  a  vio- 
lent offender. 

Speak  to  me  a  little  bit  about  this  combination  of  prisons,  cost, 
certainty,  and  alternatives. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  choice  except  to  look  at 
alternatives.  The  number  you  give — some  projections  suggest  that 
it  will  soon  be  close  to  200,000  more  than  that  if  we  continue  as 
we  are  going  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Over  a  million  people. 

Mr.  Brown.  Over  a  million  people.  There  has  been  some  projec- 
tion that  suggests  that,  and  that  is  an  awfully  expensive  way  of 
dealing  with  a  very  serious  problem.  What  it  suggests  to  me  is  that 
we  have  to  explore  alternatives  to  what  we  are  doing  right  now, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  alternatives  I  think  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  think  we  should  give  the  boot  camp  idea  a  chance  to  see  if  it 
is  worthy  of  efforts.  In  New  York  City  right  now,  I  read  in  the 
paper  just  the  other  day,  looking  at  alternatives  in  terms  of  focus- 
ing on  the  hardened  criminal,  having  increased  supervision  for  that 
person  where  they  are  not  doing  much  for  the  nonviolent  offender 
anyway,  but  focusing  attention  on  those  who  are  the  serious 
threats — so  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  people  who  have  served  their  time  and 
are  coming  out  of  jail.  Is  that  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  Attorney  General  Reno,  I  think,  shares  our 
view  that  these  are  the  people  for  whom  there  should  be  very,  very 
close  supervision.  In  fact,  you  and  I  both  know  probation  officers 
in  most  States  have  thousands,  in  some  cases,  of  people  they  have 
to  attend  to  at  some  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe,  again,  based  upon  my  own  experience,  we 
have  to  come  up  with  alternatives.  To  look  at  Texas  where  I  live 
right  now,  the  prisons  can't  hold  all  the  people  who  are  committing 
crimes,  so  it  is  dealt  with  through  early  release.  As  a  result,  a  1- 
year  sentence  translates  into  about  a  1-month  time  served  in  pris- 
on, which  ultimately  makes  a  mockery  out  of  our  system  of  justice. 
We  had  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  making  sure  that 
those  who  are  serious  offenders  received  what  you  talked  about, 
that  being  swift  and  sure  punishment. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  one  last  thing  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at — 
and  I  won't  ask  you  to  respond  now  and  I  will  submit  the  rest  of 
these  questions.  I  think  a  number  of  committee  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  interested  in  some  of  these  answers  as  we 
move  into  your  development  of  a  comprehensive  drug  strategy. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  only  place,  in  my  experience  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  we  seem  as  a  pubHc  and  as  a  body  and  as  an  ad- 
ministration to  insist  upon  a  very  high  rate  of  return  before  we  will 
invest  in  it  is  in  the  area  of  drug  treatment  and  drug  education. 

If  we  set  a  standard  that  said  no  State  would  get  any  Federal 
aid  unless  they  had  a  graduation  rate  that  exceeded  90  percent 
from  all  their  high  schools,  my  guess  is  there  would  be  no  Federal 
money  going  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States. 

If  we  said  we  expect  a  success  rate  measured  in  terms  of  getting 
a  graduation  certificate  to  be  90  percent  from  our  high  schools  or 
we  are  going  to  shut  down  the  education  system  because  it  is  not 
cost-effective,  we  would  shut  down  the  education  system  in  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  areas  in  this  country  in  almost  every  State,  not 
the  whole  education  system,  but  portions  of  it.  Some  have  dropout 
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rates  that  exceed  70  percent,  nongraduates.  If  we  said  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  our  expenditures  on  the  miUtary  anything  that  does  not 
meet  a  criterion  that  90  percent  of  every  dollar  expended  has  met 
its  objective,  we  wouldn't  be  doing  a  lot. 

Yet,  whenever  I  talk  about  drug  education  and  drug  treatment, 
the  first  thing  that  is  asked  is,  well,  we  can't  spend  money  on  pro- 
grams that  don't  have  a  high  success  rate.  Yet,  all  of  the  data  and 
all  of  the  experts  I  have  spoken  to — and  there  have  been  scores 
representing  the  whole  panoply  of  ideas  on  how  deal  with  this, 
from  legalization  to  beheading. 

There  are  certain  things  we  do  know.  Someone  in  a  drug  treat- 
ment program,  on  average,  commits  somewhere  between  40  and  60 
percent  fewer  crimes  than  he  would  otherwise  commit  even  if  it 
doesn't  take,  even  if  they  are  not  cured.  It  is  about  10  to  15  times 
less  expensive  than  putting  them  in  jail,  or  if  they  are  in  jail,  even 
if  it  is  a  coerced  program  in  the  sense  that  you  are  in  and  you  must 
do  a  treatment  program,  the  success  rate  is  significantly  higher 
than  if  there  were  no  treatment  at  all. 

So  I  am  always  perplexed — the  same  with  education — when  I  am 
told  when  I  propose  such  a  program,  well,  prove  to  me  it  has  a  90- 
percent  success  rate,  or  that  they  were  straight  and  clean  for  5 
years  afterwards. 

Tell  me,  if  you  will,  and  this  is  the  last  thing  I  will  ask  you — 
I  am  not  looking  for  a  precise  percentage,  but  just  speak  with  me 
about  your  philosophy — the  measuring  rod  that  we  would  employ 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
those  close  to  1  million  people  who  will  be  in  jail  in  the  next  couple 
of  years.  Somewhere  around  500,000,  or  more,  have  had  a  drug 
problem  or  continue  to  have  one. 

I  will  never  forget  Ted  Koppel  did  a  show  on  "Nightline"  from  a 
local  prison  here  and  had  me  on  a  remote  on  this,  and  I  said  the 
drug  problem  in  that  prison  was  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  streets. 
Ted  Koppel  understandably,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly, 
was  extremely  skeptical  of  this  politician  making  that  claim. 

He  turned  to  this  audience  assembled  in  the  prison  cafeteria, 
these  hard-core  criminals.  I  said,  ask  them  the  question,  Ted.  One 
after  another,  they  popped  up  and  told  about  the  purity  of  drugs 
in  prison,  how  easy  it  was  to  get  it  in  prisons.  It  was  easier  than 
getting  it  on  the  street;  it  was  there. 

The  key  program  in  the  Delaware  prisons — those  people  who 
want  to  have  drug  treatment  we  literally  segregate  in  a  completely 
separate  part  of  the  prison.  They  don't  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners, they  don't  go  out  in  the  yard  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
Do  you  know  why?  Because  drugs  are  available.  I  am  stating  it  for 
the  record. 

So  tell  me  about  what  kind  of  yardstick  you  will  be  using  to 
measure  the  utility  of  education  and  treatment  programs,  and 
whether  there  is  any  utility  of  requiring  convicted  felons  with  de- 
monstrable drug  problems  or  habits  to,  while  they  are  serving  their 
time,  be  part  of  what  critics  would  characterize  as  a  coerced  drug 
program. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  ample  research  to  tell  us  that  coerced  treat- 
ment makes  a  difference.  When  an  individual  comes  out  of  prison 
or,  in  another  form  of  punishment,  is  required  to  be  treated,  that 
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person  is  less  likely  to  use  the  same  amount  of  drugs.  That  person 
is  likely  to  commit  more  crimes. 

What  I  would  look  at  would  be,  based  upon  what  I  know  to  be 
the  case,  drug  treatment  does,  in  fact,  work;  that  even  if  it  is  co- 
erced treatment,  it  is  a  benefit  to  our  society.  How  do  you  measure 
that?  It  is  based  upon  using  less  drugs,  committing  less  crimes 
which,  in  effect,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  reducing  drug  use  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  share  your  view.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
fight.  We  have  lost  the  initiative  here,  it  seems  to  me.  You  and  I 
and  others,  and  there  are  many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  view  this 
as  what  I  continue  to,  as  the  single  most  serious  problem  facing 
America. 

Our  education  systems  are  in  difficulty.  A  lot  of  other  things  are 
in  difficulty.  On  a  relative  basis,  I  would  spend  more  on  the  drug 
problem  than  I  would  even  on  education  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
education,  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  cross  current  that  runs  through  everything 
from  employment  to  injuries  on  the  job  to  violent  crime  to  lack  of 
attaining  reading  capabilities.  I  mean,  it  is  a  universal  detriment 
in  all  aspects  of  our  society. 

But  I  think,  Lee,  the  problem  you  are  going  to  face  is  the  one 
that  I  face,  and  others,  that  the  public  understandably  has  lost 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  this.  When  you 
look  at  the  polling  data  and  you  ask  them  what  is  the  thing  they 
are  most  concerned  about,  still,  above  the  economy,  above  every- 
thing, will  be  their  physical  safety,  crime,  and  drugs. 

When  you  ask  them  what  they  want  the  Government  to  spend 
their  time  on,  the  drug  problem  and  crime  is  down  here  some- 
where. We  lost  a  great  window  of  opportunity.  I  think  the  reason 
for  that  disparity  between  what  they  personally  think  is  most  im- 
portant and  what  they  want  the  Government  to  attend  to  is  either 
they  conclude  we  don't  want  to  or  we  can't  effectively  deal  with 
their  major  concerns. 

So  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  fight  for  us  to  get  the  moneys  we  both 
think  are  needed,  I  suspect,  but  I  know  no  other  way  to  do  it  than 
just  keep  trying  to  tell.  But  I  think  we  now  have  to  be  very  cal- 
culating in  picking  our  shots  because  we  have  to  amass  some  suc- 
cesses here  or  we  are  going  to  lose  any  consensus  to  move  on  this, 
and  it  frightens  me  to  death. 

I  don't  think  people  have  contemplated  the  carnage  that  occurs 
if  we  go  the  route  of  decriminalizing  or  legalizing,  and  I  don't  say 
that  from  a  moral  standpoint,  which  I  have  a  problem  with  as  well. 
I  say  that  from  a  pure  policing  standpoint,  a  pure  violence  stand- 
point. They  say,  well,  we  will  take  the  profit  out  of  it,  therefore 
crime  will  drop.  Well,  in  order  to  do  that,  you  have  got  to  subsidize 
it  because  otherwise  all  you  are  going  to  do  is  charge  less  per  unit 
to  a  wider  audience. 

I  mean,  we  have  had  experience  in  other  countries  with  legaliza- 
tion and  it  doesn't  have  the  effect  people  think  it  has.  Quite  frank- 
ly, out  of  despair,  I  worry  that  people  will  say,  well,  let  us  just 
move  in  that  direction,  and  that  would  be  tragic  for  the  country. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  but  we  are  getting  toward  the  end  of 
the  line  here  in  terms  of  the  public's  willingness  to  try  to  deal  with 
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the  problem,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  under  your  leadership  we  can 
make  some  progress,  and  that  is  all  we  can  do,  incremental 
progress.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  here.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  get  out,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  along  for  the  ride. 

I  will  end  the  hearing  by  pointing  out  what  you  had,  by  implica- 
tion, stated.  The  only  concern  a  lot  of  us  had  was  we  couldn't  talk 
you  into  coming  back.  We  were  worried  that  you  would  be  like  most 
rational  people  and  conclude  that  you  enjoyed  what  you  were 
doing.  You  were  rewarded  clearly  as  well  or  better  than  you  are 
going  to  be  rewarded  in  this  job,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  that  you 
would  come  back  and  take  the  shot  at  this.  We  are  lucky  to  have 
you  take  it. 

I  don't  expect  any  miracles,  but  I  commit  to  you  we  will  work 
with  you  in  any  reasonable  way  as  long  as,  as  one  of  my  clients 
said  to  me  when  I  was  a  young  lawyer — they  said,  but  he  lost  for 
you;  he  lost  the  case.  And  this  young  client  looked  and  he  said,  yes, 
but  he  hollered  for  me,  he  hollered  for  me.  As  long  as  you  are  hol- 
lering for  this,  you  will  get  all  the  support  you  need  up  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  closing  comments? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  appreciate  your  support  for  the  issue  and  your 
pledge  of  support  for  me,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  recognize, 
as  you  do,  that  this  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting this  country  at  this  time.  I  do  believe  that,  working  to- 
gether, we  can  make  a  difference;  we  can  make  progress.  So  I  look 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  as  you  continue  what  you 
have  been  doing  for  such  a  long  time,  providing  leadership  on  this 
very  important  issue.  So  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  accommo- 
dating this  change  in  the  schedule.  I  know  I  didn't  make  life  easier 
for  anyone.  Again,  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  done  this  before.  I 
apologize  for  the  press  for  having  changed  the  time  with  very  little 
notice,  but  I  hope  you  understand  why.  I  thank  your  family  for 
being  here.  Daughters,  he  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  support.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  there  to  give  it  to  him. 

Thank  you  all.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:15  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 

[Questions  and  answers,  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record, 
follow:] 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Responses  of  Lee  Patrick  Brown 
To  Questions  Submitted  by  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

Question  1.  What  is  your  view  about  the  need  for  and  promise  of  coerced  treat- 
ment, in  other  words,  treatment  by  demand,  particularly  in  the  crimined  justice  sys- 
tem? Will  you  be  committed  to  expanding  these  programs? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  the  research  Dr.  Kleber  referred  to,  which  indicates  that 
drug  treatment  is  just  as  effective  when  it  is  coerced  as  when  it  is  voluntary.  Either 
way,  society  wins  because  a  drug-free  individual  will  commit  less  crime,  suffer  fewer 
health  problems,  and  be  more  likely  to  hold  down  a  productive  job.  The  criminal  jus- 
tice system  already  plays  a  major — and  should,  I  believe,  play  an  even  greater — role 
in  persuading,  and  if  need  be  coercing,  persons  to  seek  drug  treatment.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  up  to  30  percent  of  all  those  in  drug  treatment  have  been  encouraged 
to  seek  it  as  a  result  of  criminal  justice  sanctions.  There  remains,  however,  a  serious 
lack  of  available  treatment  in  our  prisons  and  jails,  where  a  vast  number  of  persons 
with  drug  problems  are  housed.  I  intend  to  place  a  high  priority  on  expanding  treat- 
ment opportunities  for  such  persons,  both  in  our  state  and  local  prisons  and  jails 
as  well  as  in  Federal  institutions.  I  also  expect  to  work  closely  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  area. 

Question  2.  What  are  your  views  about  including  drug  treatment  in  any  health 
care  reform  package? 

Answer.  I  understand  that  the  First  Lady's  Health  Care  Task  Force  is  looking 
into  including  drug  treatment  in  its  comprehensive  health  care  package.  I  applaud 
their  consideration  of  this  issue,  and  would  encourage  the  Task  Force  to  make  ap- 
propriate coverage  of  substance  abuse  treatment  a  part  of  their  eventual  health  care 
plan. 

Question  3.  If  you  are  confirmed,  what  will  you  do  to  tackle  these  "turf  wars"? 

Answer.  If  I  am  confirmed,  I  intend  to  look  into  the  matter  of  so-called  "turf  wars" 
thoroughly.  This  issue  has  from  time  to  time  surfaced  as  a  major  problem,  and  as 
a  law  enforcement  official  in  some  of  our  Nation's  major  cities,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  phenomenon  is  not  unknown  to  me,  nor  is  it  unique  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Wherever  you  have  dedicated,  aggressive  people,  you  can  expect  to  find  a  certain 
level  of  this. 

I  would  also  note,  though,  that  "turf  wars"  are  not  confined  to  law  enforcement. 
They  can  and  do  exist  in  demand  reduction  agencies. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  would  observe  that  sometimes  these  problems  can 
be  alleviated  by  clarifying  roles  and  missions,  and  providing  strong  leadership.  I 
think  the  Director  of  ONDCP  should  do  both  of  these  things,  and  if  I  am  confirmed 
I  would  intend  to  work  to  reduce  the  level  of  "turf'  problems. 

Question  4.  So,  will  you  commit  to  undertaking  a  complete  review  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  federal  anti-drug  effort? 

Answer.  I  intend  during  the  course  of  the  next  several  months  to  review  carefully 
the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Federal  drug  control  programs  to  see  how  these  might 
be  clarified  and  how  our  efforts  to  reduce  drug  use  in  America  can  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient. 

Question  5.  Will  you  seek  ways  to  assure  that  agents  and  agency  performance  is 
evaluated  to  reflect  the  key  role  of  coordination  with  other  agents  and  agencies? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  believe  that  such  a  step  would  help  reduce  "turf  wars."  I  would 
note  that  this  issue  actually  was  discussed  in  a  previous  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy,  and  an  actual  performance  standard  was  developed.  We  need  to  be  sure 
that  the  concept  is  firmly  embedded  in  agency  practice  and  that  cooperation — rather 
than  its  absence — characterizes  our  efforts  to  reduce  drug  abuse. 

Question  6.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  the  intelligence  issue? 

(84) 
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Answer.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  systematically  all  of  the  GAO 
reports  to  which  you  refer,  or  the  overall  area  of  drug  intelligence.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  intelligence  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  drug  control  efforts  but  that 
it  needs  to  be  focused  and  effective.  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  minimize  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  maximize  our  collection  and  reporting  efforts. 

Question  7.  Can  we  consider  shifting  some  of  these  resources  into  other  areas? 

Answer.  I  am  open  to  any  and  all  possibilities.  I  would  only  note  that  I  would 
not  want  to  see  shifts  made  that  would  have  the  net  effect  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  drugs  to  the  United  States. 


Responses  of  Lee  Patrick  Brown 
To  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini 

Question  1.  Do  you  believe  with  the  downsizing  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office  under 
the  Clinton  Administration  that  this  figure  is  too  high? 

Answer.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  criticized  the  previous  Administration  for 
staffing  ONDCP  with  too  many  political  employees.  Upon  my  confirmation,  one  of 
my  first  tasks  will  be  to  develop  a  new  organizational  and  staffing  plan  for  a 
streamHned  and  revitalized  ONDCP.  At  that  time,  I  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
express  a  view  on  what  specific  percentage  of  political  staff  would  be  appropriate. 

Question  2.  What  do  you  view  as  the  role  of  DoD  in  combating  the  drug  war?  Do 
you  beheve  that  it  should  be  enhanced  or  should  greater  resources  be  provided  to 
those  agencies  that  are  specifically  tasked  with  deterring  and  stopping  the  flow  of 
illegal  narcotics  into  the  United  States? 

Answer.  I  certainly  support  efforts  to  deter  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  I  think  we  must  make  this  one  of  our  priorities.  There  are  many 
agencies  involved  in  this  effort,  none  of  them  a  perfect  instrument  for  the  unique 
task  at  hand.  The  issue,  I  believe,  is  to  create  combinations  of  these  various  instru- 
ments that  result  in  an  improvement  in  our  performance  in  this  area.  I  believe  that, 
properly  designed,  such  joint  efforts  and  operations  can  result  in  an  outcome  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  individual  parts.  I  come  with  no  preconceptions  as  to  which 
entity  has  the  greater  claim  on  resources.  Obviously,  each  has  much  to  contribute, 
and  we  should  use  whatever  tools  we  can — within  the  constraints  of  law — in  our 
task. 

Question  3.  Dr.  Brown,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  to  ensure  that  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  as  well  as  Federal  resources  and  information  are  made  available 
to  the  men  and  women  on  the  front  lines? 

Answer.  First,  our  poUcy  and  strategy  must  be  truly  national,  not  just  Federal, 
and  that  means  that  many  different  sectors  of  our  society  have  roles  to  ijlay  in  re- 
ducing drug  abuse.  The  Federal  Government  can  provide  leadership  and  direction, 
as  well  as  financial  assistance. 

In  this  regard,  a  variety  of  Federal  programs  provide  support.  For  example,  I  am 
of  course  not  only  famihar  with  but  supportive  of  the  High  Intensity  Drug  Traffick- 
ing Areas  program,  which  provides  Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  individuals  in  five  maior  trafficking  areas  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment  Center  helps  get  sophisti- 
cated technology  into  the  hands  of  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  Office  of  Justice  Programs  provides  grants  for  state  and  local  anti-drug  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  provides  assistance  through  the  National  Guard  and 
other  means  to  law  enforcement  personnel  in  combating  drugs. 

DEA  supports  numerous  state  and  local  task  forces. 

And  the  President  has  proposed  major  initiatives  that  will  channel  significant 
sums  to  those  fighting  drugs.  These  include  the  Community  Partnerships  Against 
Crime  initiative  in  HUD  ($265  million)  and  the  Community  Investment  Program 
($1,013  billion).  Approximately  $138  miUion  would  be  provided  for  community  polic- 
ing efforts. 

Question  4.  Dr.  Brown,  how  do  you  propose  that  we  better  consolidate  our  intel- 
Ugence  gathering  activities  so  that  we  are  all  working  off  the  same  page?  What  ini- 
tiative will  you  take  to  ensure  that  this  happens? 

Answer.  1  am  familiar  with  the  GAO  report,  released  in  April  1993.  Though  it 
contains  no  specific  recommendations,  it  highlights  a  number  of  areas  of  concern, 
including  duplication,  overlap,  lack  of  coordination,  and  issues  of  authority. 

At  this  point,  I  would  offer  no  specific  recommendations  in  this  area,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  consult  broadly  with  the  intelligence  community,  law  enforcement 
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agencies,  and  the  appropriate  committees  and  Members  of  Congress  in  developing 
recommendations  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Clearly,  much  of  our  success  in  reducing  the  supply  of  drugs  depends  on  prior  in- 
telUgence.  Our  ability  to  improve  our  performance  in  this  area  will  have  direct  con- 
sequences for  drug  abuse.  This  is  even  more  critical  when  we  consider  the  problem 
of  heroin  smuggling. 

Question  5.  With  all  these  intelligence  resources,  how  will  you  ensure,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  U.S.  Customs  Inspector,  the  Border  Patrol  Agent,  or  the  cop  on  the 
street  will  be  made  aware  of  drug  activities  so  that  he  or  she  can  better  combat  drug 
smuggling? 

Answer.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  review  completely  the  existing  drug 
intelligence  programs.  I  understand,  however,  that  there  has  been  considerable  ef- 
fort made  over  the  past  few  years  to  improve  the  flow  of  tactical  intelligence  to  the 
Customs  inspectors  and  Border  Patrol  agents.  I  recognize,  however,  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  I  will  be  working  with  both  the  enforcement  community  and 
the  foreign  and  defense  intelligence  agencies  to  try  to  make  even  more  improve- 
ments. 

Question  6.  While  I  recognize  that  you  are  walking  into  an  office  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  laid  out  his  plan  to  reduce  the  size  of  this  office  to  25,  to  date  I 
have  not  seen  a  functional  plan  for  the  Office  and  wonder  if  you  can  shed  any  light 
on  how  you  see  the  Office  operating  with  a  staff  of  25? 

Answer.  In  the  past,  ONDCP's  difficulties  in  coordinating  Federal  drug  control 
policy  had  more  to  do  with  a  lack  of  leadership  than  the  size  of  the  staff".  By  grant- 
ing me  clear  Cabinet  status,  the  President  has  given  me  the  most  important  tool 
I  need  to  exercise  the  leadership  that  has  been  lacking.  With  improved  cooperation 
from  the  other  National  Drug  Control  Program  Agencies  and  with  a  more  efficient 
management  structure,  I  believe  ONDCP  can  do  a  fine  job  at  a  reduced  staff  level. 

Question  7.  How  many  staff  do  you  envision  to  carry  out  this  function  under  your 
Directorship  and  if  you  can,  will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how  this  responsibil- 
ity to  certify  that  agency  budgets  are  consistent  with  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  will  be  accomplished  with  only  1  budget  analyst. 

Answer.  I  view  the  review  and  certification  of  Federeil  agencies'  drug  budgets  as 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  ONDCP.  In  developing  a  new  organizational 
and  staffing  pattern  for  ONDCP,  I  intend  to  take  into  account  the  need  for  experi- 
enced budget  analysts.  Pending  the  outcome  of  that  review,  I  cannot  at  this  time 
cite  a  specific  number  of  budget  analysts  we  will  need. 

Question  8.  Dr.  Brown,  does  it  make  sense  to  you  to  eliminate  all  of  the  career 
personnel  who  have  expertise  in  many  of  the  programs  you  will  be  expected  to  over- 
see particularly  when  you  will  have  to  hire  new  people  and  start  from  square  one? 

Answer.  In  reducing  the  size  of  the  ONDCP  staff,  there  is  no  intention  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  existing  career  staff.  On  the  contrary,  I  anticipate  that  some  current 
staff  may  remain  under  a  streamlined  organizational  and  staffing  pattern. 

Question  9.  Will  there  be  a  reduction  in  force,  if  so,  what  will  be  the  costs? 

Answer.  The  White  House  has  hired  two  full-time  employees  to  assist  ONDCP  in 
locating  other  appropriate  positions  in  the  Federal  Government.  A  number  of  em- 
ployees have  already  found  other  jobs,  but  in  order  to  achieve  the  President's  staff- 
ing reduction  goal,  it  is  likely  that  a  Reduction  in  Force  will  have  to  be  initiated. 
The  cost  of  conducting  such  a  RIF  will  depend  on  the  number  and  grade  of  employ- 
ees who  may  have  to  oe  separated  and  that  will  be  a  ftinction  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on-board  when  the  RIF  is  executed,  and  the  new  staffing  and  organizational 
plan  yet  to  be  developed.  ONDCP  is  currently  projecting  that  a  RIF  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.4  million,  for  severance  pay  and  lump-sum  leave  costs. 

Question  10.  If  the  rescission,  as  proposed  in  the  White  House  supplemental  is 
enacted,  taking  approximately  $4  million  from  your  '93  budget,  will  tnere  be  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  ONDCP  budget  to  cover  the  costs  of  RIFS? 

Answer.  My  understanding  is  that  the  estimated  cost  of  executing  a  RIF  was 
factored  into  the  rescission  request. 

Question  11.  The  25  staff  positions  for  your  office,  as  I  understand  it  include 
detailees  as  well.  Is  this  your  understanding? 

Answer.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Administration  has  determined  that  the  25 
staff  positions  will  include  detailees,  if  any. 

Question  12  (IF  YES).  Then  you  won't  even  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pertise of  other  agencies,  correct? 

Answer.  I  fully  expect  to  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  agency  heads,  and  that  they  will  contribute  whatever  exper- 
tise from  their  agencies  may  be  required  and  appropriate. 
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Question  13.  Can  you  tell  me  your  plans  for  this  office  (CTAC)  which  is  currently 
funded  to  support  a  staff  component  of  5? 

Answer.  I  support  efforts  to  coordinate  drug-related  R&D  and  to  enhance  the 
abilities  of  our  law  enforcement  officials  with  sophisticated  technology.  Some  signifi- 
cant advances  are  in  the  pipeline  in  this  area. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  this  policy  and  oversight  in  ONDCP,  but  it  may  not 
be  necessary  for  ONDCP  to  design  and  review  proposals  and  make  grants  and 
awards.  I  would  note,  however,  that  the  House  Treasury-Postal  Subcommittee 
mark-up  would  provide  funds  to  ONDCP  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Question  14.  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  provided  direct  funding  to  CTAC  to 
undertake  counter-drug  researcn  and  development  projects,  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  $18  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  I  believe  this  funding  has  been  very 
useful  in  permitting  ONDCP  to  make  the  decisions  on  R&D  priorities.  Do  you  be- 
lieve this  funding  should  continue  and  if  not,  how  do  you  expect  ONDCP  to  play 
a  critical  role  in  assuring  the  proper  development  and  availability  of  counter-drug 
technologies  to  the  agencies  who  need  them  most? 

Answer.  I  support  the  development  of — and  transfer  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
of— advanced  technology  that  will  help  them  against  drug  trafficking. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  includes  $28  million  in  Special  Forfeiture 
Funds,  to  be  provided  to  the  Director  to  be  used  in  support  of  priorities  of  the  Na- 
tional Strategy.  CTAC  was  identified  as  one  of  the  possible  priorities  for  the  use  of 
these  funds.  The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  allocated  $5  million  in 
the  SFF  account  to  CTAC. 

I  £dso  believe  that  ONDCP  can  and  should  play  a  key  role  in  establishing  the 
R&D  priorities  of  those  engaged  against  drugs,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  other  agencies 
will  also  increase  their  support.  ONDCP  can  continue  to  play  an  important  role, 
even  if  it  no  longer  makes  grants  and  awards  or  provides  support  for  particular 
projects. 

Question  15.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  have  any  thoughts  in  this  area  and  what 
plans  the  Clinton  Administration  has  with  reference  to  tne  Andean  strategy? 

Answer.  I  am  committed  to  doing  all  I  can  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this 
country,  especially  from  and  through  the  nations  to  our  south.  I  also  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  a  number  of  Latin  American  nations  have  made, 
and  are  making,  to  fight  drug  trafficking  in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wise  policy  to  walk  away  from  those  nations  that  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  national  will  to  work  with  us  in  this  area.  That  said,  however,  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Administration  conduct  a  thorough- 
going review  of  programs  and  policies  in  this  area — as  the  NSC  has  already  begun — 
and  that  we  malce  recommendations  to  the  President  on  how  our  programs  and  our 
policies  can  be  made  more  effective. 

Question  16.  1  would  encourage  you  to  go  to  Panama  and  meet  with  Genereil 
Joulwan.  Will  you  do  this? 

Answer.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  suggestion.  Senator,  and  I  have  every  inten- 
tion of  meeting  with  Gen.  Joulwan  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Question  17  (18).  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the  NSC  is  preparing  such 
a  document  in  the  absence  of  a  Drug  Czar.  Dr.  Brown,  I  have  heard  that  the  process 
is  to  put  the  State  Department  at  the  lead  on  these  matters  and  ONDCP  will  lose 
this  role  due  to  a  lack  of  staff  and  resources.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake  and  want 
to  get  your  thoughts  on  the  role  of  ONDCP. 

Answer.  I  understand  your  concerns  and  if  confirmed  I  intend  to  exercise  my  full 
statutory  authority  in  this  area.  I  also  expect  hope  to  play  my  proper  role  in  devel- 
oping drug-related  foreign  policy  recommendations  for  the  President.  With  respect 
to  staffing,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  very  many  staff  involved  in  the  particu- 
lars of  our  foreign  programs  in  order  to  help  shape  those  programs. 

I  have  met  with  the  President's  National  Security  Advisor,  Mr.  Lake,  and  he 
assures  me  that  no  final  decisions  will  be  made  in  this  area  until  an  ONDCP  Direc- 
tor is  confirmed. 

Question  19.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  these  new  findings?  Are  you  considering 
any  change  of  strategy  in  order  to  better  educate  our  younger  students  about  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse? 

Answer.  The  survey  data  you  referred  to  is  cause  for  genuine  concern.  Although 
it  is  still  too  soon  to  know  whether  the  eighth  grader  findings  from  the  1992  High 
School  Senior  Survey  represent  a  trend,  we  should  regard  them  as  an  early  warn- 
ing, a  possible  indication  that  our  younger  students  are  not  receiving  the  anti-drug 
and  alcohol  prevention  and  education  messages  that  appear  to  have  had  an  effect 
on  their  older  peers.  I  believe  the  Strategy  should  include  new  initiatives  directed 
at  these  younger  students. 
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Question  20.  In  Arizona  we  have  a  number  of  highly  successful  and  effective  drug 
education  programs  being  administered,  including  the  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse  Resist- 
ance Education)  program.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  D.A.R.E.  program  where  po- 
hce  officers  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  help  students  with  the  skills  to  say 
NO  to  drugs? 

Answer.  As  a  former  poUce  chief,  I  know  how  useful  the  D.A.R.E.  program  can 
be  to  help  turn  young  people  away  from  drugs.  I  have  always  supported  the  pro- 
gram during  my  career  in  law  enforcement,  and  I  intend  to  strongly  support  the 
D.A.R.E.  program  as  Director  of  National  Drug  Control  PoUcy. 

Question  21.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  most  important  elements  a  drug  edu- 
cation program  must  incorporate? 

Answer.  Although  I  know  of  no  "one  size  fits  all"  prevention  program  that  is  effec- 
tive for  all  groups,  we  do  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  principles  make  for  a  good 
prevention  program.  First,  the  program  should  be  geared  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  audience.  A  program  that  will  get  the  attention  of  high  school  juniors  and  sen- 
iors is  probably  not  appropriate  for  preschoolers.  Second,  we  know  that  the  most  ef- 
fective prevention  programs  are  community-wide.  They  involve  schools,  parents, 
community  service  groups,  businesses,  churches,  and  others  working  together  on  a 
consistent,  mutually-reinforcing  prevention  message.  Third,  the  school  must  be  a 
major  site  of  prevention.  Although  a  drug  education  curriculum,  by  itself,  is  prob- 
ably not  enough,  I  cannot  imagine  an  effective  drug  prevention  program  that  ignores 
the  role  of  the  school. 

Question  22.  What  is  your  position  on  "treatment  on  demand?"  What  specific 
plans  do  you  have  for  immediately  expanding  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  so  that 
all  individuals  who  need  treatment  can  obtain  it?  Do  you  believe  we  have  the  ability 
in  this  country  to  provide  treatment  for  every  individual  who  seeks  it? 

Answer.  The  main  goal  of  drug  treatment  is  to  get  drug  users  off"  of  drugs  and 
to  help  them  stay  off.  To  successfully  achieve  this  goal,  treatment  must  be  available, 
appropriate  and  effective.  In  my  view,  Federal  policy  should  be  to  expand  treatment 
capacity  particularly  for  the  populations  and  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest 
need;  and  second,  to  improve  treatment  effectiveness.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1994' budget  requests  $2.54  billion  for  drug  treatment,  an  increase  of  $170  million 
over  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  including  drug  treatment  in  national  health  care 
coverage  will  extend  the  availability  of  treatment  to  all  Americans. 

Question  23.  The  latest  DAWN  (Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network)  report,  which 
records  the  number  of  drug-related  hospital  emergency  room  visits,  found  that  her- 
oin episodes  were  at  their  highest  level  since  DAWN  data  was  first  collected  in 
1988  There  was  also  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  cocaine-related  epi- 
sodes from  the  second  quarter  of  1992  to  the  third  quarter.  Again,  could  you  com- 
ment on  these  results  and  would  you  let  us  know  what  changes  you  would  rec- 
ommend in  our  national  drug  treatment  strategy. 

Answer.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  increases  in  drug-related  medical  emer- 
gencies. One  possible  reason  for  the  increases  is  the  high  purity  and  continued 
ready  availability  of  these  drugs— principally  heroin  and  cocaine— on  our  streets. 
The  bulk  of  the  emergencies  continues  to  occur  predominantly  among  older,  long- 
term  substance  abusers  who  are  now  suffering  the  consequences  of  their  substance 
abuse.  And  they  are  increasingly  concentrated  in  large  urban  areas.  These  statistics 
underscore  the  urgent  need  to  expand  our  efforts  to  provide  effective  drug  treat- 
ment, and  to  educate  young  people  about  the  dangers  of  drugs.  That  is  why  the 
President  is  seeking  over  $400  million  in  additional  funds  for  these  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Question  24.  Research  indicates  that  by  separating  a  substance-abusing  mother 
from  her  children  you  disempower  her,  discourage  her,  and  remove  her  primary  in- 
centive for  recovery.  Do  you  support  programs  that  allow  women  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren into  residential  treatment  with  them? 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  for  many  years— and  to  a  large  extent,  even  now— one  ot 
the  chief  impediments  to  women  obtaining  drug  treatment  was  the  lack  of  treat- 
ment programs  that  could  make  provisions  for  their  children  while  the  mothers 
were  receiving  treatment.  In  recent  years,  the  number  of  programs  that  can  accom- 
modate women  and  their  children  has  increased,  but  many  more  are  needed.  I  will 
strongly  support  the  expansion  of  Federal  programs  that  help  to  meet  this  need. 

Question  25.  What  should  we  do  for  the  children  of  drug  or  alcohol  addicted  moth- 
ers who  are  incarcerated?  Should  they  be  included  as  part  of  the  treatment  process? 
Answer.  This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  any  one 
best  answer.  I  beUeve  that  such  decisions  should  be  made  by  qualified  professionals, 
working  closely  with  the  family,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
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Question  26.  To  what  extent  will  you  give  priority  to  advocating  for  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  and  prevention  benefits  in  national  health  care  reform? 

Answer.  I  understand  that  the  First  Lady's  Health  Care  Task  Force  is  considering 
ways  to  include  substance  abuse  treatment  coverage  in  their  national  health  care 
plan.  I  strongly  support  the  inclusion  of  such  benefits. 

Question  27.  Do  you  beUeve  a  program  like  "Do  Drugs,  Do  Time"  can  and  should 
be  implemented  across  the  country? 

Answer.  Maricopa  County,  Arizona's  "Do  Drugs,  Do  Time"  program  is  an  excellent 
program,  which  already  has  been  adopted — often  with  local  modifications — by  other 
localities  around  the  country.  I  strongly  encourage  the  adoption  of  such  programs. 

Responses  of  Lee  Patrick  Brown 
To  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 

Question  1.  How  will  the  inter-agency  coordination  under  the  new  structure  facih- 
tate  and  improve  the  implementation  of  drug  control  strategies? 

Answer.  The  President's  clear  intention  to  make  the  Drug  Director  a  member  of 
his  Cabinet  is  a  strong  signal  to  other  Cabinet  members  and  agency  heads  of  the 
priority  that  the  President  places  on  this  issue. 

I  am  confident  that  with  his  support  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  issue  of  agencies  actually  following  through  and  implementmg 
the  objectives  and  goals  of  the  Strategy  will  not  be  a  problem. 

Question  2.  If  large-scale  drug  traffickers  are  using  such  rural  areas,  what  does 
this  say  about  our  abiUties  to  prevent  significant  amounts  of  drugs  from  entering 
the  United  States?  ,  ,        • 

Answer.  Drug  trafficking  has  become  an  increasingly  serious  problem  in  a  number 
of  predominantly  rural  States  and  in  many  of  our  smaller  communities.  To  counter 
this  threat,  I  encourage  the  formation  of  multi-jurisdictional  local  task  forces,  com- 
posed of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Clearly,  this  is  an  area 
in  which  we  have  to  do  a  better  job. 

Question  3.  Does  the  difficulty  of  such  a  feat  argue  in  favor  of  bolstering  demand 
reduction  efforts? 

Answer.  I  strongly  support  increased  attention  to  demand  reduction  programs,  es- 
pecially those  aimed  at  our  younger  children.  I  do  not,  however,  view  the  efforts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  interdict  drugs  coming  into 
this  country  as  ineffective  or  pointless.  Rather,  I  want  to  find  ways  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness  so  as  to  give  demand  reduction  programs  some  breathing  room  in 
which  to  work. 

Question  4.  Attorney  General  Reno  has  said  that  she  will  review  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  and  Federal  drug  charging  policies. 

Will  you  be  working  with  the  Attorney  General  on  this  review,  given  your  exten- 
sive background  in  drug  law  enforcement? 

Answer.  I  have  met  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  it  is  my  clear  expectation  and 
intention  that  I  will  be  involved  in  these  discussions,  insofar  as  they  affect  drug  pol- 
icy. 

Question  5.  How  do  you  think  we  should  balance  the  need  for  tough  penalties  for 
drug  crimes  with  other  goals  that  may  be  better  attained  through  alternative  sen- 
tencing in  some  cases?  Would  you  start  with  nonviolent,  first  offenders? 

Answer.  I  have  some  famiharity  with  alternative  sentencing  programs,  as  you 
know,  including  drug  courts,  as  does  the  Attorney  General.  I  would  expect  that  we 
will  be  looking  closely  at  the  full  range  of  possibiUties  in  this  area,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  addressed  by  the  Administration  at  a  later  date,  possibly  in  the 
next  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  and  in  a  Crime  Bill.  Clearly,  nonviolent,  first 
offenders  are  prime  candidates  for  such  consideration. 

Question  6.  Do  you  beUeve  that  community  service  sentencing  is  an  effective  alter- 
native for  some  drug  offenders?  If  so,  do  you  beUeve  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  accept  this  change  in  sentencing  policies? 

Answer.  In  some  circumstances  it  might  be.  Obviously,  any  proposals  in  this  area 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  carefiil  and  deliberate  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  officials. 

Question  7.  The  New  York  Times  recently  reported  that  the  use  of  crack  is  declin- 
ing, or  at  least  has  leveled  off. 

To  what  extent  do  you  attribute  this  drop  to  the  previous  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy? 
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Answer.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  According  to  the  Times  article, 
much  of  the  decrease  in  crack  use  in  New  York  is  attributable  to  users  recognizing 
the  devastating  effects  that  crack  use  has  on  people.  I  would  also  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  article  is  based  on  anecdotal  evidence.  While  casual  use  has  declined 
nationwide,  hard-core  use  has  not,  at  least  according  to  the  most  recent  indicators. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Times  report,  however. 

Question  8.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Times'  point  that  people  have  seen  the  damage 
done  by  this  drug,  and  are  turning  away  from  it? 

Answer.  I  certainly  regard  this  as  a  distinct  possibility.  Our  task  is  to  find  ways 
to  help  drug  users  to  end  their  drug  use,  and  I  would  hope  to  develop  a  Strategy 
that  will  assist  in  this  effort. 

Question  9.  Some  experts  contend  that  heroin  will  replace  crack  cocaine  as  the 
next  drug  epidemic.  Indeed  studies  have  shown  that  in  the  last  five  years  produc- 
tion of  heroin  has  risen  dramatically. 

What  will  the  administration's  general  response  be  to  the  increase  in  heroin  traf- 
ficking and  use  in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  apparent  increase  in  the  availability  and 
piuity  of  heroin  in  this  country,  and  by  the  significant  increase  in  heroin-related 
medical  emergencies  as  reported  by  the  DAWN  system.  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
that  these  trends  necessarily  indicate  a  major  increase  in  heroin  use.  We  should 
watch  this  carefiiUy,  and  refine  our  data  collection  instruments  so  as  to  better  gauge 
the  possible  resurgence  of  heroin  use.  The  best  response,  I  believe,  is  to  increase 
the  quality  and  availability  of  drug  treatment,  so  as  to  help  those  addicted  to  kick 
the  heroin  habit,  and  to  target  increased  law  enforcement  efforts  on  major  points 
of  entry — especially  New  York  City — and  on  disrupting  heroin  trafficking  organiza- 
tions. 

Question  10  (11).  What  is  your  opinion  or  impression  of  needle  exchange  programs 
being  implemented  in  various  communities  around  the  country? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  approach  to  drug 
abuse  and  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases? 

Answer.  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  reduces  the  transmission  of  the  AIDS 
virus  among  intravenous  drug  users.  With  respect  to  needle  exchange  programs,  my 
sense  is  that  the  research  is  less  than  definitive  as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  programs; 
some  research  points  to  their  being  highly  effective  in  reducing  the  sharing  of  con- 
taminated neetfies,  while  other  research,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  suggests 
they  are  not.  Otiier  research  indicates  that  aggressive  outreach  programs  may  be 
of  equal  or  greater  effectiveness  in  persuading  intravenous  drug  users  to  seek  treat- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  more  and  better  research — some  major  studies  are  cur- 
rently underway — before  making  up  my  mind.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  strongly 
support  efforts  to  get  intravenous  drug  users  into  treatment  programs  that  will  help 
these  individuals  to  end  their  drug  use  altogether.  That  is  still,  in  my  view,  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Question  12.  Has  the  Administration  conducted  a  thorough  reevaluation  of  the 
Andean  Drug  Initiative,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  results?  How  will  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration's international  narcotics  strategy  in  the  Andes  differ  from  that  of  past 
administrations?  Why  do  you  believe  you  will  have  better  results,  and  what  results 
do  you  expect? 

Answer.  The  Administration  is  currently  engaged  in  a  full  review  of  the  Andean 
Strategy  and  I  expect  there  to  be  some  changes  in  emphasis  and  tactics,  and  pos- 
sibly in  objectives  as  well.  a-        t^        ^. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  abandon  our  allies  in  this  effort.  But  the 
President  has  requested  a  reduction  in  funding  for  international  drug  control  efforts 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  and  I  would  expect  that  we  will  be  seeking  to  identify  those  ac- 
tions that  have  the  most  promise  of  being  successfiil  and  placing  our  resources 
there. 

Question  13.  Is  the  Administration  prepared  to  continue  a  military  component  to 
its  international  counter-narcotics  program,  particularly  in  the  Andean  countries? 
How  do  we  reconcile  such  an  approach  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  with  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration's commitment  to  giving  priority  to  supporting  dem.ocracy  and  human  rights 
in  its  foreign  policy?  . 

Answer.  Our  drug  strategy  should  strongly  support  democracy  and  human  rights 
as  equal  foreign  policy  objectives.  In  Bolivia,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  supporting  the  counternarcotics  police.  Bolivia  also  has  a  good  human 
rights  record.  In  Peru,  the  war  against  the  terrorists  has  led  to  human  rights  dif- 
ficulties. We  need  to  be  sure  our  counter-narcotics  efforts  are  fully  consistent  with 
those  we  are  pursuing  on  behalf  of  democracy  and  human  rights. 
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Question  14.  If  the  Clinton  Administration  intends  to  continue  a  military  compo- 
nent to  its  international  counter-narcotics  strategy,  especially  in  the  Andean  region, 
how  does  it  intend  to  keep  counter-narcotics  operations  separate  from  the  Peruvian 
counter-insurgency  war  against  Sendero  Luminoso?  Is  it  really  possible  to  keep 
these  two  military  operations  separate?  If  not,  what  is  the  Administration's  author- 
ity to  engage  in  a  counter-insurgency  campaign  in  Peru? 

Answer.  Our  objectives  in  Peru  have  and  must  continue  to  be  consistent  with  our 
other  objectives  of  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.  Our  Peruvian  strategy 
is  being  reviewed,  but  we  will  not  pursue  a  separate  counter-narcotics  policy  in 
Peru. 

Question  15.  If  the  Clinton  Administration  intends  to  continue  the  Andean  Drug 
Initiative  in  some  form,  wiU  it  establish  clear  linkages  between  U.S.  assistance  and 
specific  steps  in  restoring  democracy  in  Peru  and  in  protecting  human  rights  in  all 
the  Andean  nations?  Will  you  consult  with  Congress  on  what  those  specific  steps 
should  be? 

Answer.  In  my  view,  the  U.S.  should  pursue  a  counter-narcotics  policy  that  is  con- 
sistent with  and  supportive  of  other  U.S.  poUcy  interests,  including  democracy  and 
human  rights.  I  expect  to  be  working  closely  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
area,  and  intend  to  consult  with  the  Congress. 


Responses  of  Lee  Patrick  Brown 
To  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Larry  Pressler 

Question  1.  What  will  be  your  top  priorities  in  carrying  out  the  duties  as  the  na- 
tion's Drug  Control  Policy  Director? 

Answer.  The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  I  am  resolutely  opposed  to  legalizing 
drugs,  and  I  intend  that  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  be  absolutely  clear  on 
that  point.  Beyond  that,  in  light  of  the  in'^reasing  concentration  of  the  drug  problem 
in  hard-core  drug  using  populations,  I  believe  we  should  target  Federal  funds  on 
programs  that  will  address  this  group.  We  should  put  new  funds  into  programs  that 
will  help  our  towns  and  cities  to  put  more  police  officers  on  our  streets,  and  to  em- 
ploy highly  effective  community  poUcing  strategies.  We  should  increase  the  empha- 
sis on  demand  reduction  programs,  particularly  drug  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams for  young  people.  And  we  should,  in  my  view,  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  review 
of  our  interdiction  and  international  programs  so  as  to  identify  those  programs  that 
have  worked  and  those  that  have  not. 

Question  2.  What  can  the  Federal  Government  do  to  provide  effective  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  to  stem  illegal  drug  activity  in  rural  areas? 

Answer.  Drug  problems  in  our  rural  areas  have  too  long  been  neglected,  and  that 
is  why  the  President  has  proposed  specific  discretionary  categorical  program  funding 
increases.  Block  grant  funding  is  provided  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
through  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  The  High  Intensity  Drug  Trafficking 
Areas  program  also  assists  in  this,  especially  along  the  Southwest  Border.  But  law 
enforcement  efforts  can  and  should  be  supported  with  improved  demand  reduction 
efforts,  and  most  of  the  $830  million  increase  in  funding  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  drug 
programs  will  support  demand  reduction  activities. 

Question  3.  What  is  your  view  of  Federal  mandatory  minimum  sentencing  guide- 
lines for  drug  offenders?  Do  you  support  proposals  to  reduce  sentences  for  drug  of- 
fenders? 

Answer.  We  need  a  variety  of  remedies  to  deal  with  drug  use  and  drug  trafficking. 
These  include  appropriate  sentences.  What  is  paramount  is  that  for  certain  offenses 
there  be  increased  certaintv  of  punishment;  this  counts  more  than  severity.  I  expect 
to  have  a  full  discussion  oi  this  issue  with  the  Attorney  General,  if  I  am  confirmed. 

I  would  note  here,  however,  that  a  reduction  in  the  prison  population  would  not 
occur  for  some  years  unless  sentences  for  drug  offenses  were  also  reduced  for  those 
who  are  already  incarcerated.  Such  a  proposal  would  require  careful  consideration 
and  deliberation. 

Question  4.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  mvilti-jurisdictional  task 
forces  in  fighting  drug-related  criminal  activity? 

Answer.  As  the  former  Chief  of  Police  of  some  of  owe  largest  cities,  I  have  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  multi-jurisdictional  task  forces  involving  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies.  My  experience  is  that  such  task  forces  can  be  a  high- 
ly effective  way  to  combat  drug  trafficking  and  drug-related  crime,  particularly 
when  it  involves  sophisticated  criminal  enterprises.  As  Director  of  ONDUP,  I  intend 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  task  forces  through  the  High  Intensity  Drug 
Trafficking  Areas  Program,  OCDETF,  and  other  means. 
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Question  5.  Do  you  regard  asset  forfeiture  laws  to  be  effective  weapons  in  the  war 
on  drug-related  crime? 

Answer.  I  am  very  familiar  with  such  laws,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  operation. 
In  many  cases  they  can  be  quite  effective.  There  are  concerns  in  some  quarters, 
however,  with  possible  abuses  in  this  area.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  I  would  intend 
to  explore  in  developing  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  if  I  am  confirmed. 

Question  6.  What  more  can  the  Federal  GJovernment  do  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  illegal  drug  use  among  the  nation's  youth? 

Answer.  The  first  line  of  defense  in  protecting  our  youth  against  drugs  has  got 
to  be  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  schools.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  do  to  help  parents,  communities,  and  schools  to 
do  a  better  job  in  transmitting  the  prevention  message.  I  believe  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  should  increase  its  emphasis  on  prevention  programs,  particularly 
those  that  are  targeted  to  our  younger  students.  If  we  can  succeed  in  reaching  them 
early,  we  can  stop  the  cycle  of  drug  experimentation  leading  to  heavy  use. 

Question  7.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  the  State  and  local  juvenile  justice 
system  can  take  to  better  address  the  problem  of  youth-related  illegal  drug  activity? 

Answer.  Experts  estimate  that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  juvenile  delinquency 
arrests  involve  illegal  substances;  clearly  this  is  a  very  serious  problem.  I  strongly 
encourage  State  and  local  juvenile  justice  agencies  to  form  working  partnerships 
with  social  service  agencies,  schools,  and  community  groups  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing juvenile  drug  crime.  One  very  promising  example  of  such  an  approach  is  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority's  Ida  P.  Wells  Community  Initiative,  recognized  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Coordinating  Council  as  an  outstanding  program.  I  understand 
they  have  developed  a  comprehensive  array  of  supportive  health  and  social  services 
for  youthful  residents  of  buildings  that  have  been  "swept"  in  Operation  Clean 
Sweep. 

Question  8.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of  drug  treat- 
ment? 

Answer.  I  intend  to  move  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  toward  making 
drug  treatment  more  available  and  more  effective  in  this  country.  Federal  policy 
should  be  to  expand  treatment  capacity,  particularly  for  the  populations  and  areas 
where  there  is  the  greatest  need,  and  to  improve  treatment  effectiveness.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  requests  $2.54  biUion  for  drug  treatment,  an  increase 
of  $170  million  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  I  support  the  inclusion  of  sub- 
stance abuse  benefits  in  the  national  health  care  package  now  being  developed  by 
the  First  Lady's  Health  Care  Task  Force. 

Question  9.  What  do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  be  doing  in  the 
area  of  foreign  drug  interdiction  and  eradication? 

Answer.  This  issue  is  currently  under  review  by  the  NSC  and  Federal  counter- 
narcotics  community.  No  final  decision  will  be  made  until  a  Drug  Director  is  con- 
firmed. 

However,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  efficacy  of  these  programs, 
and  a  variety  of  proposals  have  been  suggested.  I  would  note  that  in  many  cases 
the  terms  interdiction  and  eradication  are  too  broad  to  be  meaningful.  Eradication 
may  work  better  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Certain  forms  of  interdiction  may 
be  more  effective  than  others.  We  need  to  be  careful  not  to  rush  into  abandoning 
an  entire  effort  because  of  specific  problems  in  particular  areas.  I  would  be  hesitant 
to  abandon  an  effort  if  doing  so  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  drugs 
to  the  United  States. 

I  expect  the  current  PRD  process  to  go  into  these  matters  in  great  detail  and  to 
determine  what  improvements  or  adjustments  are  needed. 

Question  10  (11).  Indian  reservations  in  my  state  have  terrible  problems  with 
drug  abuse,  particularly  alcohol  abuse.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
drug  problems  on  our  nation's  Indian  reservations? 

What  is  your  assessment  of  what  can  be  done  to  counter  the  incidence  and  effects 
of  drug  abuse  there? 

Answer.  I  am  aware.  Senator,  that  substance  abuse  problems  are  extraordinarily 
severe  in  many  of  our  Indian  reservations,  particularly  in  our  Western  States  and 
in  Alaska.  I  have  not  had  extensive  experience  in  this  particular  area,  however,  and 
look  forward  to  becoming  better  informed  about  the  problem. 
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